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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Legal Title: The Trustees of Boston University 
JOHN L. BATES, President of the Corporation; *SILAS PEIRCE, Treasurer 


LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President of the Unicersity 
Copley Square at Boylston and Exeter Streets 


8906 STUDENTS—4702 MEN, 4204 WOMEN 


exclusive of more than 1793 students in extra-mural courses 


Il, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
WILLIAM MARSHALL WARREN, Dean, 688 Boylston Street 


(a) Extension College Courses. Afternoons, evenings, and Saturdays. Degree credit. 
ALEXANDER H. RICE, Director, 688 Boylston Street 


II. COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Day and evening divisions. 
Bachelor of Business Administration. EVERETT W. LORD, Dean, 525 Boylston Street 


(a) Courses for Teachers of Commercial Subjects. Afternoons, Evenings, and Saturdays. 
ATLEELANE PERCY, Director, 525 Boylston Street 

(b) Ellsworth (Maine) Summer Session: From July 6 to August 27. 
CHARLES E. BELLATTY, Director, 525 Boylston Street 


Ill. COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL SCIENCE. For women only. Day, evening, and 
Saturday morning divisions; degree courses four years; two year course for private secretaries; 
one year intensive course for college graduates. Special courses in Persona! Affairs Management. 

T. LAWRENCE DAVIS, Dean, 27 Garrison Street 


IV. SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. For college graduates only, courses for the pastorate, 
missions, religious education, etc. Over 100 colleges represented by over 300 college graduates. 
JAMES A. BEEBE, Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Street 


V. SCHOOL OF LAW. Ashburton Place, near the State House, Law Libraries, State, 
County, and Municipal Courts. HOMER ALBERS, Dean, 1! Ashburton Place. 


VI. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. General, Preventive, Public Health and Research 
Medicine. Combination courses lead to S.B. and M.D. in six years. Non-sectarian. Class A. 
DR. JOHN P. SUTHERLAND. Dean, 80 E. Concord Street 


VII. SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. Bachelor of Science in Education in two years after 
graduation from norma! school or after the first two years in college. In co-operation with the 
graduate school courses for college graduates leading to A.M., Ph.D., or to advanced degrees in 
Education. ARTHUR H. WILDE, Dean, 99 Newbury Street 


VIII. SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE. For men and 
women, ministerial and lay. Psychological and pedagogical principles and methods applied to social 
science, church organization, evangelism, religious education, missions, the rural church, and institu- 
tional management. In connection with the Graduate School, courses are offered to college grad- 
uates leading to A.M., Ph.D., or professional degrees in Religious Education or Social Service. 

WALTER S. ATHEARN, Dean, Cor. Temple and Derne Streets 

IX. GRADUATE SCHOOL. In co-operation with the several faculties offers graduates 
from standard colleges courses leading to A.M. and Ph.D. Special opportunities in Religious 
Education, Social Service, Public School Education, Philosophy, Languages, and Literature. 

ARTHUR W. WEYSSE, Dean, 688 Boylston Street 

X. SUMMER. SESSION. Beginning first week in July. Part of the regular school 

year. Credit toward all degrees. ALEXANDER H. RICE, Director, 688 Boylston Street 


For information concerning any department of the University, 
application should be made to the Dean of the department 


* Deceased December 10, 1922. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


LemueL Herpert Mur tiv, President of the University. 

ALEXANDER H. Rice, Ph.D., Director of the Summer Session. 

Wiiiiam MarsHatt WarREN, Ph.D., Dean of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Everett WiiuiAM Lorn, A.M., Dean of the College of Business Administration. 
T. Lawrence Davis, M.B.A., Dean of the College of Secretarial Science. 
Artuur W. Wevysse, Ph.D., M.D., Dean of the Graduate School. 

Artuur H. Wipe, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education. 

Wa Ter S. Atuearn, LL.D., Dean of the School of Religious Education. 


THE COMMISSION ON THE SUMMER SESSION 
LemueL H. Murtuin, President of the University. 


Ernest G. Howes 
Chairman of the Commission From the Board 


| 
of Trustees 


Lez C. Hasca.u 


From the College 
of Liberal Arts 


Dean Wiiti1AM M. WarREN 
ProFessor ALEXANDER H. RIcE 


From the College of 
Business Administration 


Dean Everett W. Lorp 
Proressor Harry B. CENTER 


Dean ArtHur H. WIxpeE, From the School of Education. 
Dean T. Lawrence Davis, From the College of Secretarial Science. 


CALENDAR 1923 


June 18, Monday..................University Commencement Day 
July 5, Thursday................Registration Day, Summer Session 
July 6, Friday. .........Instruction in the Summer Session Begins 
August 23, Thursday. .... . Examinations and Close of Summer Session 


September 19, Wednesday, Registration Day, First Semester, College 
of Liberal Arts. 

September 22, Saturday, Registration Day, Saturday and Late After- 
noon Courses, College of Liberal Arts. 

September 29, Saturday, Registration Day, First Semester, College of 
Business Administration. 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


Freperick J. ALLEN Vocational Guidance 
A.B., 1889; A.M., 1892; Dartmouth College. Assistant Director, Vocational 
Bureau of Boston, 1910-17. Research Associate, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Harvard University, 1917—. Lecturer on Vocational Guidance, Boston University, 
1916—. President, New England Vocational Guidance Association, 1921i—. 
Co-ordinator for the United States Veterans’ Bureau at Harvard University, 
1921—. Editor of the National Vocational Guidance Bulletin, 1922. Summer 
Session, Boston University, 1919-23. 
AtcipE DE ANDRIA French 
Université de Louvain and Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, 1878-1884. Lecturer 
on French Literature and Music, Boston, 1910-19. Instructor in French, C.B.A., 
Boston University, 1918. University Extension Lecturer, French Language and 


Literature, 1919-20. Instructor, Boston University, 1919—. Summer Session, 
Boston University, 1920-23. 
Lewis A. BrigHam Astronomy 


S.B., 1913; A.M., 1917, Boston University; Instructor in Mathematics, 1915-20, 
Assistant Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics, Boston University. 1920—. 
Summer Session, Boston University, 1919, 1920, 1923. 

FRANK CHOUTEAU BRowN Architecture 

Graduate, Minneapolis School of Fine Arts; Fellow, Boston Society of Architects; 
Editor Architectural Review; Vice-President Drama League of America; Member, 
American Institute of Architects. Lecturer, Dartmouth Summer School, 1915, 1916. 


Lecturer, Courses for Teachers, Boston University, 1917—. Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1917-23. 
Haroitp STEPHEN BucKLIN Social Science 


A.B., Brown University, 1910; Ph.D., Brown University, 1918; Graduate, New 
York School of Social Work, 1915; Staff Assistant, N. Y. School of Social Work, 1915; 
Instructor in Social Science, Brown University, 1915-18; Assistant Professor of 
Social Science in Brown University, 1918—; Summer Session, Boston University, 


1923. 


F, ALLEN Burt Advertising 
A.B., 1908; Amherst College. Assistant in Advertising, College of Business 
Administration, Boston University, 1920; Instructor, 1921—. Summer Session, 
Boston University, 1920, 1922, 1923. 
Harry B. CENTER English 


A.B., 1900; Boston University. Reporter, Gloucester Daily News, 1900-02; 
Managing Editor, Quebec Chronicle, 1912; Night Editor, Boston Post, 1913-16. 
Instructor in Journalism, College of Business Administration, Boston University, 
1914; Assistant Professor, 1916; Associate Professor, 1918; Professor, 1918—. Sum- 
mer Session, Boston University, 1922, 1923. 

James CHALMERS Education 

A.B., 1885, Ph.D., 1889, Eureka College. Fellow, University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, 1897-99; D.D., Wheaton (IIl.) College, 1902; LL.D., Western Michigan 
College, 1904. Professor of Philosophy and Education, Eureka College, 1889-90; 
Professor of English Literature, Ohio State University, 1890-94; Secretary, Ohio 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 1890-94; President Wisconsin 
State Normal College, 1894-97; Minister First Church of Elgin, Ill., 1899-1902; 
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President South Dakota State College, 1902-06; Minister First Church of Fitchburg, 
Mass., 1906-14; City Superintendent of Schools, Fitchburg, 1914-17; Member Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, 1915-17; Principal Framingham State Normal 
School, 1917—. Summer Session, Columbia University, 1921-22. Summer Ses- 
sion, Boston University, 1923. 


Epwin M. CHAMBERLIN - Psychology 

A.B., Harvard University, 1911; A.M., 1914; Ph.D., 1917. Austin Teaching 

Fellow in Education, Harvard University, 1916-17; Superintendent of Public Schools, 

Edgewood, Pa., 1917-18; Captain, U. S. Army, Division of Psychology, 1918-19; 

Assistant Professor of Education, Boston University School of Education, 1919-20; 

Professor and Head of the Department of Psychology, Boston University College of 
Business Administration, 1920—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1923. 


WiiuiamM Ler Corsin English 
A.B., 1896, Amherst College; A.M., 1900, Yale University; Austin Scholar in 
English, Harvard University; Student of English abroad, chiefly at Oxford Uni- 
versity; Librarian, Norfolk, Conn., 1899-1902; Head of Department of English, 
Cascadilla School, 1902-04; Instructor in English, Wells College, 1904-06; Associate 
Professor of English, Wells College, 1906-20; Professor and Head of Department of 
English, Rollins College, 1920-21; Professor of English, Boston University, 1921—. 
Summer Session, Boston University, 1923. 
SALVADOR CORNEJO Spanish 
Ph.D., San Francisco de A. Leon, 1901; A.M., 1920; Boston University. Profes- 
sor of Spanish Language and Literature, Espino College, 1901-04; President Cien- 
fuegos Presbyterian College (Cuba) 1913-15; Assistant Professor of Spanish, College 


of Business Administration, Boston University, 1918—. ‘Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1919-23. 
Mervin J. Curt English 


A.B., 1908; A.M., 1909; Boston University. Post-graduate work at Harvard 
University, 1911-12. Instructor in English, Pennsylvania State College, 1909-11, 
1912-13; Instructor in English, University of Illinois, 1913-18; Instructor in English, 
Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, 1920—. Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1921-23. 

AutpEen FE. Davis English 

A.B., 1919, Bucknell; M.B.A., 1923, Harvard. U.S. A., 1918; Instructor St. 
John’s School, Manlius, N. Y., 1919-20; Instructor in English, College of Business 
Administration, Boston University, 1920—. Summer Session, Boston University, 
1923. 

Wituiam M. Durrus Economics 

A.B., 1910, Stanford University; M.A., 1913, Ph.D., 1920, University of Wis- 
consin. Investigator Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs, 1911-13; Investiga- 
tor, Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, 1913-15. Assistant Professor of Economics, 
1915-18; Associate Professor, 1918-20, University of Kansas. Professor of 
Economics, College of Business Administration, Boston University, 1920—. Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Summer Session Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1921, 
1922. Summer Session, Boston University, 1921, 1923. 

Tuomas L. EasTERLING Marketing 

Earlham College. In Government Service and public schools of Porto Rico, 
1910-19; Instructor in Spanish, Kansas Wesleyan University, 1919-20. Instructor 
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in Foreign Trade, College of Business Administration, Boston University, 1920—. 
Summer Session, Boston University, 1921-23. 
Georce B. Emerson Physical Education 
B.P.E., Springfield College; Director of Physical Education for Men, Boston 
University, 1912—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1918-23. 
Frank W. EMery Journalism and Newspaper 
Correspondent Chicago; Publicity Director, Sales and Merchandise Manager 
The Fair, Chicago; Boggs Buhl, Rosenbaum Co., Kaufmann Bros. Pittsburg and 
Shepard Stores, Boston. National Advertising Agencies Chicago, Pittsburg and 
Boston. Instructor College of Business Administration, Boston University, 1921— 
Summer Session, Boston University, 1923. 
E. Morris FEercusson Religious Education 
_A.B., University of Pennsylvania, 1883; A.M., 1886; graduate of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1886; D.D. (hon), Park College, 1914; Assistant Editor The 
Sunday School Times, 1887-89; General Secretary of State Sunday School Associa- 
tions; N. J., 1892-1909; Md., 1916-19; Mass., 1920-21; Educational Superintendent, 
Presbyterian Sunday School Board, 1909-16; Member International Graded Lessons 
Conference, 1906-16; International Lesson Committee; International Committee on 
Education, 1904—; Special professor, School of Religious Education and Social 
Service, Boston University, 1920-21. Summer Session, Boston University, 1923. 
Roxsert M. Gay English 
A.B., Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1900; A.M., Columbia University, 
1901; Litt. D., Dickinson College, 1913. Teacher of English in secondary schools 
1902-09; Associate Professor of English, Goucher College, 1909-13; Professor 
of English, Goucher College, 1913-18. Summer School of Johns Hopkins University, 
1912-14, 1916; Lecturer in the Johns Hopkins Courses for Teachers, 1911- 


1918. Professor of English, Simmons College, 1918—. Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1920-23. 
Percy GRAHAM Music Methods 


Supervisor of Music, Public Schools of Lynn, Massachusetts. Organist, Saint 
Stephen’s Church, Lynn. Lecturer on Music Methods, Courses for Teachers, Boston 
University, 1916—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1916-19, 1921-23. 

Henry B. Hat Citizenship 

M.A., 1916, Ph.D., 1918, Harvard. Lecturer in Americanization at Civic Service 
House, Boston, 1915-17; Assistant in Sociology, Harvard University, 1916-17; 
Instructor in Economic History, Harvard University, 1917-18; Lecturer in American 
History, Northeastern College, 1917-18; Staff or Committee on Education and Special 
Training of War Department, 1918-19; Associate Professor of Economics and Soci- 
ology, Wesleyan University, 1919-21, Lecturer in Sociology, Wellesley College, 1921- 
22. Summer Session, Boston University, 1923. 

WuirttierR Lorenz Hanson Religious Education 

A.B., Indiana University, 1900; A.M., Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1915; Principal of High School, Monmouth, IIl., 1902-06; Principal High School, 
Burlington, Iowa, 1906-09; Superintendent of City Schools, Burlington, Iowa, 1909- 
1918. Professor of Educational Statistics and Measurements, School of Religious 
Education, Boston University,1922._ Summer Session, Boston University, 1923. 

Ratpw V. Harrow History 

A.B., 1909; A.M., 1911; Ph.D., 1913; Yale University, Instructor in History, 

Simmons College, 1913-18; Assistant Professor of History, Simmons College, 1918-20; 
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Lecturer on History, Boston University, 1919-20; Assistant Professor of History, 
Boston University, 1920—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1920-23. 
Roy J. HonEYweLi Government, Economics 
B.S., 1916, New York State College for Teachers; A.M., 1918, Boston University; 
Graduate Student, 1916-17, 1919, 1920-21, Harvard University. Lecturer on Psy- 
chology and Principles of Teaching, Lowell School of Religious Education, 1919-20; 
Instructor in Government and Economics, Boston University, 1920-23. Summer 
Session, Boston University, 1923. 
Cuartes P. Huse - Economics 
A.B., 1904; A.M., 1905; Ph.D., 1907; Harvard University. Assistant in Eco- 
nomics, Harvard University, 1907-08. Instructor in Economics, Dartmouth College, 
1908-09; Instructor in Economics, Harvard University, 1909-11; Assistant Professor 
of Economics, University of Missouri, 1911-14; Assistant Professor of Economics and 
Social Science, Boston University, 1914-20. Professor, 1920—. Summer Session, 
Boston University, 1915-23. 
Henry L. JoHNnson Business Printing 
M.1.T., 1889-1890. President, Graphic Arts Co., Boston. Instructor in Busi- 
ness Printing, College Business Administration, Boston University, 1921—. Summer 
Session, Boston University, 1922-23. 
Norton A. -KEntT Physics 
A.B., Yale, 1895; Ph.D., Johns Hee ne University, 1901. Professor of Physics, 
Wabash Cotlees 1903-06. Ancintant Professor of Physics, Boston University, 1906- 
10; Professor, 1910—. Summer ce Boston University, 1917-23. 
Mito KrmBa.y Economics 
B.S.C., Ohio Northern University, 1916; B.B.A., Boston University, 1921. 
Instructor in Economics and Accounting, 1915-17; Assistant Professor of Commerce, 
1917-20; Ohio University. Instructor in Accounting and Economics, College of 
Business Administration, Boston University, 1920-21; Assistant Professor of Econo- 
mics, 192i—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1920-23. 
Wisert G. A. Linpquist >. Chemistry 
S.B., Boston University, 1915. Professor of Chemistry, Middlesex College of 
Medicine, 1919-20; Professor, Massachusetts College of Osteopathy, 1919—; Assistant 
in Chemistry, College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, 1914-15; Instructor, 1920—. 
Summer Session, Boston University, 1921-23 
Wituram Ware Locke Americanization 
S.B., Worcester Inst. Tech., 1877; S.T.B., Harvard Divinity School, 1885. 
Instructor in English for foreigners, North Commercial High School, Boston, 1912-15. 
Instructor of foreigners, Civic Service House, Boston. Instructor, Boston University, 
Courses for Teachers, 1918—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1922-23 
Brenton R. Lutz - Biology 
S.B., Boston University, 1913; A.M., 1914; Ph.D., 1917. Instructor in Biology, 
Boston tee 1914-22. reaches Fellow in Phvsinleees Harvard University, 
1915-16. Physiologist, U.S. Army, 1918-19. Instructor in Experimental Physiology. 
Boston University School of Medicine, 1919-21; Assistant Professor of Biology, 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, 1922—. Summer Session, Boston Uni- 
versity, 1917-23. 
Joun P. MarsHati . Music 
Organist, Boston Symphony Orchestra, 1908-18, and First Church, Boston 
1908—. Instructor of Music, Boston University, 1902-11; Professor of Music, 
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1911—. Lecturer on Music, Harvard Summer School, 1908-11; Massachusetts 
University Extension, 1911-16; Brown University Extension, 1916. Musical Aide, 
Northeastern Department, U. S. Army, 1917-19. Development Expert in Music, 
War Plans Division, General Staff, U. S. Army, 1920—. Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1915-23. 


James R. Martin Geology 
Ph.B., 1902, Hamline University; A.M., 1920, Harvard University. Instructor 
in Physiology, Sargent School, Cambridge, 1915-18; Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1918. Instructor in Biology and Geology, Boston University, 1918-19 
Instructor in Geology, College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, 1919—. Summer 
Session, Boston University, 1922-23. 
THomas R. MatTuHer English 
S.B., Williams College, 1913; A.M., Harvard University, 1914; Post-graduate 
work, Harvard University, 1920-21; Fellow in English, Princeton University, 1914-15; 
Instructor in History and English, Meadville Theological School, 1915-18; Instructor 
in Rhetoric, University of Minnesota, 1918-20; Instructor in English, United States 
Naval Academy, 1921-22; Instructor in English, Boston University, 1922—. Summer 
Session, Boston University, 1923. 
Wa ter H. MeEcuter, Pu.B. Business Normal 
Instructor, High School of Commerce, New York City, 1914—-; Instructor, Gregg 
Normal School, 1916; Lecturer, Simmons College, 1917; Instructor, New York 
University, 1918; Lecturer, College of the City of New York, 1917—; Associate 


Professor, College of Secretarial Science, Boston University, 1921—. Summer 
Session, Boston University, 1920-23. 
GeorceE C. Minarp Education 


Bowdoin College, 1900-ex.; Harvard School of Education, Summer Session, 1914, 
1916; Teachers College, 1922-23; Public School Teacher, Principal and Superintendent 
Maine and Mass. to 1911; Superintendent of Boston Parental School, 1911-14; 
Supervisor Staff, School Department, City of Boston, 1914-15; Superintendent of 
Schools, Arlington, Mass. 1916-22; Headmaster Washington School of New York, 
New York City, 1922—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1922-23. 


Eimer B. Mopr Mathematics 
S.B., 1915; Boston University; Post-graduate work, Harvard University, 1920—. 
Instructor in Mathematics, Boston University, 1919—. Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1920, 1922, 1923. 
Sytvanus Griswotp Morey Romance Languages 


A.B., Tufts College, 1898; A.M., 1899, Ph.D., 1902, Harvard University. 
Assistant Professor, 1914-19, Associate Professor, 1919—, University of California. 
Summer Session, Boston University, 1923. 

ADELBERT H, Morse Voice Training 

Supervisor of Music in Public Schools of Walpole and Foxboro, Mass.; Chestnut 
Hill School, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
Brookline. Supervisor of Music, Norwood. Summer Session, Boston University, 
1919-23. 

Lyman C. NEWELL Chemistry 

A.B., 1890; A.M., 1891; Brown University. Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1895. 
Professor of Chemistry, Boston University, 1904—. Summer Session, Boston Uni- 
versity, 1916-23. 
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Frank Nowak History _ 

A.B., University of Rochester, 1917; Captain U.S. Army, 1917-19; Member 

of American Mission to Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, and East Russia, 1919; 

A.M., Harvard University, 1920. Instructor in History, Boston University, 1922—. 
Summer Session, Boston University, 1923. 


Vincent G. Paris! Romance Languages 

B.A., College of the City of New York, 1917; M.A., Harvard University, 1922. 

Instructor in Romance Languages, University of Virginia, 1919-22; Boston University, 
1922—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1923. 


ATLEE L. PERcy Accounting 
B.B.A., Boston University, 1917. Instructor in commercial branches, Taylor 
University. Head Instructor, Boston Clerical School, 1917-19. Instructor and 
Assistant Professor of Accounting, 1917-21 Associate Professor, 1922, Professor, 
1923—, Boston University. Summer Session, Boston University, 1920-23. 


MarsHAa.u Livincston PERRIN Germanic Languages and Sanskrit 
A.B., 1874; A.M., 1876, Harvard University; Ph.D., Goettingen, 1889. 
Assistant in English, Goettingen, 1885-88. Instructor in German and Latin, 1888-91, 
Assistant Professor in German and Anglo-Saxon, 1891-93. Professor of German and 
Anglo-Saxon, 1893-10. Professor of Teutonic Languages and Sanskrit, 1910—, 
Boston University. Summer Session, Boston University, 1915-21, 1923. 


Cuartes E. Persons Economics 
A.B., Cornell College, 1903; Ph.D., Harvard University, 1913. Instructor, 
Wellesley College, 1907-09; Preceptor, Princeton University, 1909-10; Instructor 

in Economics, Northwestern University, 1910-12; Associate Professor, Washington 
University, 1912-17; Professor of Economics and Chairman of the Economics group, 
College of Business Administration, Boston University, 1919—. Summer Session, 


Boston University, 1921-23. 


CHARLES Park PRESSEY Vocational Guidance 

A.B., 1893; Williams College. Secretary, Beacon Vocation Bureau, 1910-16; 

War Work Secretary, Y.M.C.A., 1917-19; Acting Chief Examiner, U. S$. Employ- 

ment Service, Teachers’ Section, 1919. Assistant Vocational Counselor and Director 

of Employment, College of Business Administration, Boston University, 1919-22, 
Assistant Professor, 1923—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1922, 1923. 


M. H. Reap Kducation 
A.B., University of Kansas, 1919; A.M., Columbia University, 1922; Principal 
Junior and Senior High Schools and Superintendent Schools, Alma, Lawrence, Holton, 
Kansas, 1912-21; Lecturer Kansas Normal Institutes, Summer Sessions, 1916-22; 
Instructor Junior-Senior High School Problems, Summer Session, Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine, 1922; Lecturer on Education, Rhode Island State College of 
Education, Providence, 1922-23; Head Department Secondary Education, Boston 
Normal School, 1922—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1923. 


ALEXANDER H. RIcE Latin 
A.B., Harvard, 1901; Ph.D., Boston University, 1905. American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, 1901-02; Instructor in Latin, Boston University, 1902-05; 
Assistant Professor, 1905-10; Professor, 1910—; Instructor in Summer Session, 
University of Kansas, 1911, 1913. Director, Boston University, Summer Session, 


Lots 
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Raymonp C. Roxsinson Harmony 

Organist and Choirmaster, King’s Chapel, Boston. Instructor in Music, 

Boston University, 1918—. Instructor in Music, Wellesley College, 1919—. Boston 
University, Summer Session, 1918-23. . 


Joun C. ScAMMELL English, Fine Arts 

A.B., Harvard College, 1907; Assistant in English, Radcliffe College, 1907-09; 

Editor, George L. Shuman & Co., 1902-10; Instructor in English, Tufts College, 

1916-19; Associate Professor, College of Business Administration, Boston University 
1919—. Summer Session, Boston University 1921-23. 


Henry Rosinson SHIPHERD English 

Assistant Professor of English, College of Secretarial Science, Boston University. 

A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Harvard University; Assistant in English, Harvard and Radcliffe 

Colleges and Lowell Institute, 1906-08; Head of Department of English, F. W. Parker 

School, Chicago, 1908-10; Assistant in English, Harvard College, 1910-12; Instructor 

in English, Harvard Summer School, 1908-18; Graeff Professor and Head of Depart- 

ment of English, Gettysburg College, 1914-16; Associate Professor of English, 

University of Cincinnati, 1916-22; Educational Director of 80th Division and of the 

First Army, A.E.F., France, 1918-19; Boston University, 1922—. Summer Session, 
Boston University, 1923. 


Louise SMITH Typewriting 

Teacher, Salem Schools, 1914-19. Instructor in Typewriting, College of Sec- 

retarial Science, Boston University, 1919—. Summer Session, Boston University, 
1920, 1921, 1923. 

Wituram Brackett Snow Education 


A.B., Boston University, 1885. Junior Master, Master, Head of Department 
of Modern Languages, Headmaster, English High School, Boston, 1885-21. Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Boston, 1921—. Instructor, Harvard College, 
Harvard Summer School. Instructor, Teachers Courses, Boston University, 
1922—. Officier de |’Instruction Publique. Instructor, Summer Session, Boston, 
University, 1923. 

Heten M. Stevens Chemistry 

A.B., 1905; A.M., 1921; Boston University. Teacher of Chemistry, Granby, 
Mass., Nashua, N. H., Somerville, Mass., 1905-19. Instructor in Chemistry 
Boston University, 1919—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1922, 1923. 


ARTHUR J. SULLIVAN Accounting 
Salem State Normal School, 1911; Reporter Salem News and Boston Herald, 
1901-1911; Executive Secretary, United States Shipping Board, 1918-19; New 
England Supervisor of Commercial Education, Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1919-21; Instructor in Accounting, College of Business Administration, Boston 


University, 1921—. Summer Session, College of Business Administration, Boston 
University, 1922. Summer Session, Boston University, 1923. 
Wituram M. TANNER English 


A.B., 1912; A.M., 1913; University of Texas. Post-graduate work at Harvard 
University, 1920-21. Instructor in English, University of Texas, 1914-17; 
1918-20. Instructor in English, North Texas State Normal College, 1917-18. 
Summer Session, Southern Methodist University, 1919. Instructor in English, 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, 1921—. Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1922, 1923. 
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JosepH R. Taytor Drama 
A.B., 1882; A.M., 1885; Wesleyan. A.M., Harvard University, 1894. Professor 

of Greek, Hamline University, 1882-86; Greek and Latin, Northwestern University, 
1888-91; Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin, Boston University, 1891-96; Pro- 
fessor, 1€96-1901; Professor of Greek, 1901—. Summer Session, Boston University, 


1915-23. 
Lucien B. Taytor Physics 
S.B., 1918; A.M., 1919; Boston University. Assistant in Physics, College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston University, 1918—. Summer Session, Boston University, 
1919-23. - 
Ratpu W. Taytor English 


A.B., 1911; A.M., 1922; Boston University. ‘Teaching Principal, North Dart- 
mouth High School, Mass., 1911-12; Teaching Principal, Medfield High School, 
Mass., 1912-18. Registrar, 1918—; Secretary of the Faculty, 1920—, College 
of Liberal Arts, Boston University. Instructor in English, Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1922, 1923. 

Harotp A. THURLOW Advertising 

Graduate of Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard University. President, 
Thurlow Advertising Service. Instructor in Salesmanship and Advertising Design, 


College of Business Administration, Boston University, 1915—. Summer Session, 
Boston University, 1920-23. 
James V. ToNnER Accounting 


A.B., Holy Cross College, 1912. Head of Department of Mathematics and 
Science, Lasalle Academy, Providence, 1912-15; New Bedford High School, 
1915-19, Instructor in Accounting, Boston University, 1919-20; Assistant Profes 


sor, 1920-22, Associate Professor, 1923—. Summer Session, Boston University, 
1920-23. 
SAMUEL M. WaxMan French; Spanish 


A.B., Harvard, 1907; A.M., 1910; Ph.D., 1912. University of Paris, 1908-09. 
Instructor in Romance Languages, Syracuse University, 1907-08; Instructor 
in Romance Languages, Harvard, 1910; Boston University, 1910-13; Assistant 
Professor, 1913-20; Professor, 1920—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1915-23. 


ArtTHuR W. WEYSSE Biology 
A.B., Harvard University, 1891; A.M., 1892; Ph.D., 1894; M.D., Basel, 1907; 
Traveling Fellow, Harvard University, 1894-96, in Leipsic, Berlin, Paris and Naples 
Assistant in Botany and Zoology, Harvard, 1892-94, Instructor in Zoology, Massa- 
chusetts Institute Technology, 1896-07; Professor of Experimental Physiology, 
Boston University School of Medicine,.1899—. Professor of Biology, Boston 
University, 1904—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1915-20. Chairman, 
Executive Committee of the Graduate School, Boston University, 1917-22: Dean, 
Graduate School, 1922—. 
Irvinc C. WHITTEMORE Psychology 
A.B., 1917; A.M., 1921; Harvard University. Instructor, Rindge Technical 
School, Cambridge, 1919-20. Assistant in Psychology, Harvard University, 1920. 
Instructor in Psychology, 1921-22, Assistant Professor, 1923-—, College of Business 
Administration, Boston University. Summer Session, Boston University, 1921-23. 
Emit Cart WiiLm Psychology 
A.B., Southwestern University, 1902; A.M., Vanderbilt University, 1903; 
Ph.D., Cornell University, 1905; Hon. LL.D., Southwestern University, 1914. 
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Professor of Philosophy and Education, Washburn College, 1905-11; Assistant 
in Philosophy, Harvard University and Radcliffe College, 1911-12; Professor of 
Philosophy, Wells College, 1912-14; Lecturer in Philosophy and Acting Head of the 
Department of Philosophy, Bryn Mawr College, 1914-15; Professor of Philosophy 
and Psychology, Boston University, 1915—. Summer Session, Boston University, 
1916, 1919, 1920, 1922, 1923. 
Guy M. Witson Education 
Graduated from Indiana State Normal School, 1896; B.A., 1900; M.A., 1908, 
Indiana University; Ph.D., Columbia University, 1918; Teacher, Principal, Super- 
intendent, Central Indiana Public Schools, 1893-08. Head Department of Educa- 
tion and Director Summer Session, Iowa State College, 1913-22; Special Instructor 
Summer Session, 1922, University of Washington. Author: Motivation of School 
Work (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), How to Measure (Macmillan), Language Error Tests 
(World Book Co.) Professor of Education, School of Education, 1922—. Summer 
Session, Boston University, 1923. | 
CuHarLes Henry MERGENDAHL Mathematics 
B. S., Tufts College, 1911. Instructor in Mathematics, Lynn Classical 
High School, 1913-19; Instructor in Secondary School Education, University 
Extension Course, 1916; Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard Summer School, 
1921; Instructor in Elementary Mathematics, University Extension Course, 
1921; Instructor in Junior High School Mathematics, Boston University, 
1921-22: Instructor in Educationai Tests and Measurements, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1921-23; Instructor of Mathematics, Newton Classical High School, 


1919—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1923. 
ALBERT C. SHERMAN, JR. Ear Training 
Instructor, Courses for Teachers, Boston University, 1918—. Instructor 


Boston Conservatory of Music, Summer Session, Boston University, 1922-23. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Boston University Summer Session is not a summer school, 
but an integral part of the University year. Its courses are intended 
for regular University students, for teachers, for secretaries and for 
others who wish to pursue special or advanced studies, either leading 
to a degree or taken without reference to degree credit. The academic 
year 1923-24 will thus be made up of (1) the Summer Session—equiva- 
lent to a half semester—and (2) and (3) the first and second semesters 
of the winter term. Students may, therefore, by taking the work of 
two or more Summer Sessions, shorten by a year or more the time 
required for a degree. All the courses, except where otherwise noted, 
will extend through the seven weeks of the session, and will meet on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of each week. 
There will be no class exercises on Saturdays. Thursday, July 5, will 
be devoted to registration, and regular instruction will begin at 9 a. m., 
Friday, July 6. Final examinations in all courses will be held on Thurs- 
day, August 23. Each course will consist of thirty-two class exercises 
or their equivalent. 


PURPOSE 


_ The courses are designed to meet the needs of the following classes 
of men and women: 

(1) Teachers in all grades of schools, who wish to carry on ad- 
vanced study in their own subject or to gain a better equipment for 
teaching by the pursuit of other branches. Many of the courses are 
offered primarily for teachers. 

(2) School superintendents and other school officers. 

(3) University students, graduates and undergraduates. 

(4) Business men and persons preparing for a business career. 

(5) Secretaries and students preparing for secretarial work. 

(6) Other qualified students. 


ADMISSION 


There are no formal examinations for admission to the Summer 
Session. Students will be admitted to such courses as the respective 
instructors find them qualified to pursue to advantage. 

On completing the work of a course, students will be given a certifi- 
cate as a record of proficiency or satisfactory work in the subject. 
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REGISTRATION 


Formal registration must be effected in every case before entrance 
upon any part of the work of the session. Students will present them- 
selves for registration on Thursday, July 5, at the College Building, 
Boylston and Exeter streets, Boston. A representative of each depart- 
ment will be present throughout the day from 10 to 5.30. After con- 
sultation with instructors, students will fill out enrollment cards for the 
courses for which they wish to register and obtain a receipt for the 
payment of tuition fees at the office of the Bursar of the University. No 
changes in registration may be effected after 5 p.m., Monday, July 9, 
and after that date admission to courses will be restricted to duly 
registered students. ‘Those who enter late will be allowed to make up a 
reasonable amount of work, but in most cases it will be impossible for 
any who enter after the first week to take work for full credit in any 
course. 


FEES 


The following fees will be charged: 
(1) University fee, payable by each student of the Summer 
Session on registration, non-returnable........... $5.00 
(2) ‘Tuition fee, per point of credit, payable on registration. $7.50 
(A course meeting one hour daily throughout the Sum- 
mer Session regularly carries two points of credit.) 
(3) Laboratory and material fees, and breakage deposits 
are noted in the description of each course in which 
they are charged. 

All fees are payable on day of registration at the office of the Bur- 
sar of the University, Boylston and Exeter streets, Boston. If regis- 
tration is effected by mail, checks should be made payable to Boston 
University. 

In case of withdrawal from a course before July 10 the tuition fees 
will be refunded; for withdrawal after that date a proportionate amount 
of the tuition fees will be returned up to August 1, reckoning from the 
date on which the office of the Director receives formal notice of with- 
drawal from the student. After August 1 no fees will be returned on 
account of withdrawal. The University fee is not returnable. 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 


Students enrolled in the College of Liberal Arts, the School of | 
Theology, the College of Business Administration, the College of 
Secretarial Science, the School of Education, or the School of Religiou, 
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Education and Social Service may offer, for credit toward a degree, 
not more than eight credits obtained in any one year in the Summer 
Session. Students previously enrolled in the Graduate School may, 
with the consent of the Executive Committee of the Graduate School, 
count for credit some of the courses offered by the Summer Session. 

In the list of courses on pages 20 to 48 the department or departments 
of the University in which degree credit may be gained is indicated in 
parentheses after each course, as follows: 


CLA—Courses accepted by the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts 
as creditable toward the degree of A.B. (Bachelor of Arts) and 
S.B. (Bachelor of Science). Unless otherwise stated, each 
course of five hours per week is accepted as the equivalent of two 
semester hours in the College of Liberal Arts. A double lab- 
oratory period (i. e., of two hours) is deemed equivalent to a 
single class hour. 


CBA—Courses accepted by the Faculty of the College of Business 
Adminstrationascreditable toward the degree of B.B.A. (Bache- 
lor of Business Administration). Except where otherwise stated, 
each course of ten hours per week is accepted as the equivalent of 
sixty hours and each course of five hours per week as the equiva- 
lent of thirty hours in the College of Business Administration. 


CSS—Courses accepted by the Faculty of the College of Secretarial 
Science as creditable toward the degree of B.S.S. (Bachelor of 
Secretarial Science). 


ED—Courses accepted by the Faculty of the School of Education as 
creditable toward the degree of B.S. in Ed. (Bachelor of Science 
in Education). 


SRE—Courses accepted by the Faculty of the School of Religious 
Education as creditable toward the degree of B.R.E. (Bachelor 
of Religious Education). 


G—cCourses accepted by the Faculty of the Graduate School as credit- 
able toward the degree of A.M. (Master of Arts) or in some cases 
Ph.D. (Doctor of Philosophy). 


PREMEDICAL CREDITS 


The Summer Session certificates for Biology S1 together with 
Biology $2, and Physics S1 together with Physics S2, are accepted by 
the University Medical School as covering the requirements for ad- 
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mission in these two sciences. ‘The courses in Chemistry are also 
accepted, but only to the extent of eight semester hours out of the 
required twelve. 


GRADUATE CREDIT 


Many of the courses offered in the Summer Session are acceptable 
for credit in the Graduate School toward the A.M. degree, and a few 
of them may be counted toward the Ph.D. degree. The classroom 
requirements for the A.M. degree may be completed in four Summer 
Sessions. Students who are interested in graduate work are advised 
to consult the office of the Graduate School concerning courses in which 
they are interested. All students who wish credit toward advanced 
degrees should not fail to register in the Graduate School, as well as in 
the office of the Summer Session. Full information concerning the re- 
quirements for advanced degrees can be obtained from the catalogue of 
the Graduate School by addressing the secretary at 688 Boylston street. 


CLASSES 

The schedule of hours for classes (see pages 49 and 50) has been ar- 
ranged with a view to the convenience of students. Regular class exercises 
are scheduled from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Evening courses in Accounting 
from 5.30 to 7.30 will be offered by the College of Business Ad- 
ministration. On each Tuesday, beginning Tuesday, July 10, at 1.20 
p-m., an assembly will be held in Jacob Sleeper Hall. All students and 
members of the teaching staff are requested to attend since this occasion 
will be used for giving out announcements of general interest. In addi- 
tion to the regular class exercises the Summer Session will provide a 
series of lectures of general interest, open to students and their friends, 
by members of the staff of instruction and bymen from other institutions. 


THE UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


The classes in the Summer Session will meet in buildings as follows: 
(1) Most of the courses, except those in Business Administration, will 
meet for lecture or recitation in the building of the College of Liberal 
Arts, Boylston and Exeter streets; (2) The courses in Business Ad- 
ministration and other courses where so scheduled will meet in the 
building of the College of Business Administration, Boylston and 
Clarendon streets; (3) The courses in Religious Education will meet 
in the building of the School of Religious Education and Social Service, 
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20 Derne Street, Beacon Hill. The office of the Summer Session and 
the general offices of the University, including the office of the Bursar, 
are in the College Building, Boylston and Exeter streets. Adjoining 
is the Boston Public Library, to which, through the courtesy of its 
trustees, students enrolled in Boston University have free access, with 
the privilege of borrowing books. The building of the School of Theology 
is on Mt. Vernon Street; that of the Law School on Ashburton Place; 
and that of the Medical School on East Concord Street, near the Boston 
City Hospital and the Evans Memorial Hospital. The College of Busi- 
ness Administration is on Boylston street and The School of Education 
is nearby on Newbury street. The College of Secretarial Science is 
situated on St. Botolph and Garrison streets. All the buildings of the 
University are easily reached in a short time from any part of Greater 
Boston by surface and subway lines. 


ADVANTAGES OF SITUATION 


Boston, by reason of its history, its traditions, and its many and 
varied objects of historic and literary interest, offers to the visiting stu- 
dent peculiar opportunities, superior to those of most American cities. 
Besides its natural advantages as a great city—its Public Library, 
second to none in America in the facilities that it offers to students, its 
Art Museum, its many collections of art, archaeology, and natural 
science, and its famous park system—the first of its kind and still the 
best in the country—the city is endowed with a really unique interest 
to the American student who is inspired by some of the most stirring 
events in the annals of this country. Within and near the city itself 
may be visited the sites, and in many cases the actual buildings, made 
historically significant in memorable scenes in Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary history. Easily reached by train, trolley, or excursion steamer, 
are some of the most interesting of the older Massachusetts towns— 
Plymouth, Quincy and Provincetown on the South Shore; Salem, 
Gloucester and Marblehead on the North Shore and Lexington, Con- 
cord and Cambridge. The facilities for recreation, as well as for study, 
make Boston, with its freedom from excessive heat in summer, an ideal 
place for the summer student. Under the direction of the Summer 
Session, excursions to many of the places of historical interest will be 
conducted and visits will be made as well to the Old State House and 
the present State House, to Bunker Hill, to Faneuil Hall, the New 
Custom House:and the market district, and to the works of important 
New England industries. 
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BOARD AND LODGING 


The Summer Session will provide dormitory accommodations for a 
large number of students at a lowrate. For women students, pleasant 
rooms in unusually quiet and attractive surroundings may be found at 
the new dormitory for women students, 336 Bay State Road. These 
choicest rooms may be secured for $5 per week. Lasell Seminary at 
Auburndale provides excellent accommodations for women students in 
the Boston University Summer session. Here board and room for the 
seven weeks of the session may be obtained by women students for $80 
to $90; the seminary is easily reached in half an hour from the University. 
For men, single rooms in the dormitories of the School of Theology on 
Louisburg Square, in one of the most attractive parts of Boston are 
available for men at a weekly rental of $1.50 or more. 

For all of these rooming facilities early registration is important, as 
the number of students that can be accommodated is limited. 

In addition, rooms in the pleasant suburbs of Boston, or in the city 
itself near the University, are offered for rent at prices ranging from 
$3 for single rooms, and board may be had in private boarding houses 
or in public restaurants at prices ranging from $8 to $10 a week. In this 
respect, as in others, Boston offers unusual provision for students, and 
good accommodations at reasonable prices are particularly easy to 
obtain in the summer. 


EXPENSES 


In most cases the total expense involved in attendance on the Sum- 
mer Session, including tuition fee, but exclusive of railroad fare, would 
probably not greatly exceed $130, and might easily be kept below that. 
It should be remembered that rates, both on the railroads leading to 
Boston and, in general, in the city itself, are lower than at other times 
of the year. 


MAILING, FACILITIES, ETC. 


Students attending the Summer Session may have their mail ad- 
dressed temporarily in care of the Summer Session, 688 Boylston 
street, Boston. For information as to the particular courses, and for 
further information in general, letters should be addressed to the 
Director of the Summer Session, Professor A. H. Rice, 688 Boylston 
street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Tue Oxup State House 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
SUMMER SESSION 
1923 


The courses offered in the Summer Session of 1923 will be given under 
the authority of five departments of the University: 
I. College of Liberal Arts 
II. College of Business Administration 
III. College of Secretarial Science 
IV. School of Education 
V. School of Religious Education and Social Service 
The amount of credit for each course, and the degree credit is stated 
in each case in the following lists. 


J.; COURSES, OFFEREDSUNDER@IEE AU PHO Riya) hestets. 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


AMERICANIZATION 


Witiiam WarE Locke, Lecturer on Americanization, Boston University. 
S1. Immigration and Americanization. History and cause of immigration; the eco- 
nomic, social, racial, and political background of the European immigrant; social — 
and industrial effects of immigration; the immigration problem and its solution, the 
assimilation of foreigners and our racial and political prospects. The work in Ameri- 
canization is intended as a practical course for teachers, social workers, and citizens 
interested in the assimilation of our foreign population, in the methods of preparing 
the immigrant for citizenship, and in the study of literature and legislation which 
express the principles and ideals of an AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. Lec- 
tures and required reading; conferences and field work. 12-1. Credit, 2 hours. 


(CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 
ANGLO-SAXON 


Tuomas R. Matue_r, Instructor in English, Boston University. 
S1. Anglo-Saxon. An elementary course designed to impart a reading knowledge 
of the language and a familiarity with the vocabulary and grammar. Bright’s An 
Anglo-Saxon Reader. 2-3. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


ARCHITECTURE 


Frank CuHouTEAu Brown, Lecturer on Architecture, Boston University. 

S1. Architecture of the Renaissance Period. Illustrating its history and continuing 
to trace its development in Italy, France, and England—culminating in the Georgian 
Architecture of England. For illustration, photographs and slides will be used, and 
there will be occasional visits to buildings of this style in the vicinity. ‘This course is 
intended to be of assistance to teachers, students, and others interested in history, 
art, architecture, travel, and literature. 12-1. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, 
CSS, SRE, ED). 
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S2. Egyptian Art and Architecture. A study of the customs, arts and structures of 
the Egyptian and earlier races; their Houses, Temples and Mortuary Architecture. 
1-2. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE). 


ASTRONOMY 


Lewis A. Bricuam, Assistant Professor of Astronomy, Boston University. 

S1. Descriptive Astronomy. An elementary course on the nature and relations of the 
sun, moon, planets, comets, meteors, stars, nebulae and celestial phenomena. The 
Observatory affords opportunity for viewing through the telescopes objects of in- 
terest in connection with the class discussions. 9-10. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, 
CSS, ED, SRE). 

S2. Uranography. A study of the apparent heavens, the constellations and the 
associated star lore. Students will be expected to make numerous unsupervised 
observations of the constellations, apparent motions of the sun, moon, planets 
and such celestial phenomena as are visible to the naked eye. Two hours of super- 
vised observation in the evening will occasionally be substituted for a regular class- 
room exercise. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE). 


BIOLOGY 


ArtuHuR W. Wevssge, Professor of Biology, Boston University. 
Brenton R. Lutz, Assistant Professor, Biology, Boston University. 
SAMUEL Matuews, Assistant in Biology, Boston University. 


S1. Botany and Zoology. Lectures and laboratory work on the general principles of 
biology with a synoptic survey of the plant and animal kingdoms and some considera- 
tion of such subjects in theoretical biology as evolution and heredity. One lecture 
and two laboratory periods daily.. Lecture 11-12, Laboratory in the afternoon. 
Credit, 4 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE). 


$2. Comparative Anatomy. Lectures and laboratory work on the morphology of the 
invertebrates and the vertebrates. One lecture and two laboratory exercises daily. 
Lecture 10-11. Laboratory in the afternoon. Credit, 4 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, 
ED, SRE, G). 
Students wishing to meet the premedical requirements in biology should elect 
both S1 and S82. 
CHEMISTRY 


Lyman C. NEwELL, Professor of Chemistry, Boston University. 
Wizsert G. A. Linpaquist, Instructor in Chemistry, Boston University. 
HeEteEn M. Srevens, Instructor in Chemistry, Boston University. 
Hersert W. WatkeER, Assistant in Chemistry, Boston University. 


Sl. General Chemistry-Lectures. This course gives a general survey of the whole 
field of Chemistry and includes the important parts of the corresponding course 
(III, la, 2a) in the College of Liberal Arts. 11-12. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, 
CSS, ED, SRE). 

S2. General Chemistry-Laboratory. This course covers the laboratory work cor- 
responding to $1. Special work will be provided for high school teachers and other 
qualified students. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Breakage charged at cost. 9-11. Credit, 
2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE). 
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S3. Organic Chemistry—-Lectures. A course devoted to typical carbon compounds, 
and adapted to the requirements of candidates for Medical Schools. Lectures 9-10. 
Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


S4. Organic Chemistry—Laboratory. This course supplements Course $3. Labora- 

tory fee, $5. Breakage charged at cost. Credit 2 hours. (Time to be arranged). 

(CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 
CITIZENSHIP 

Henry B. Haut, Lecturer on Sociology and Economics. - 


S1. Problems of Citizenship. Problems of today considered in relation to the rights, 
duties, and opportunities of those who are citizens. Particularly adapted to the 
needs of teachers of civics and social studies. 11-12. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, 
CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

S2. Principles of Citizenship—Ideals, Rights and Duties of the United States Citizen. 
This course aims to ground the student in an intelligent appreciation both of his 
privileges in political society and of his responsibilities as a citizen of the United 
States. With constant reference to the origins of our institutions and to the pro- 
visions of the federal Constitution it discusses the rights and the duties both of the 
individual citizen and of organized groups. 1-2. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, 
CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

DRAMA 


Joseru R. Taytor, Professor of Greek, Boston University. 


S1. Modern One-Act Plays. The special technique of the one-act play will be 
studied. The class will read about fifty one-act plays by representative writers of 
various nationalities, including Schnitzler, Maeterlinck, Wedekind, Arnold Bennett, 
Lady Gregory, Giacosa, Tchekov, Benavente, Eugene O’Neil, and Pinski. The 
plays may all be found in Shay and Loving’s Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays, 
Stewart and Kidd Company, Cincinnati. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, 
CSS, ED, SRE; G)- 

S2. The New Theater and The New Drama. This course will treat of the recent 
radical changes both in the technique of the drama and in the adjustment of theater 
buildings and equipment to the new demands of the playwright. Expressionism and 
kindred modern dramatic tendencies will be discussed, and the members of the class 
_ will study the plays of Eugene O’Neill and other representatives of the new move- 
ment. 11-12. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


S3. American Drama. ‘This course offers a comprehensive study of American 
Drama, covering the period beginning with Thomas Godfrey’s The Prince of Parthia, 
1767, and ending with plays of recent date. Among the authors whose plays will be 
read are: Dunlap, Richard Penn Smith, Custis, Bird, Willis, Anna Cora Mowatt, 
Julia Ward Howe, Boucicault, Steele MacKaye, Howard, Gillette, Belasco, Fitch, 
Mitchell, Thomas, Moody, Percy MacKaye, Sheldon, and Crothers. These plays 
will be found in Representative American Plays, edited by Arthur Hobson Quinn, 
The Century Co., New York. 12-1. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, 
SRE, G). 
ECONOMICS 


Cuar.es P. Huse, Professor of Economics and Social Science, Boston University. 
S1. General Economics. The elementary principles of industrial organization. The 
laws of production, distribution and exchange and their application to practical prob- 
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lems of the day. Money: the monetary system of the United States; the causes of 
the “high cost of living.” Banking: the national banking system; the federal re- 
serve banks; foreign banks. Monopolies: the Sherman Act; the Federal Trade 
Commission. Transportation: the Interstate Commerce Commission. International 
Trade: foreign exchange; tariff for protection or revenue. Labor Problems: the 
American Federation of Labor; workmen’s compensation acts; minimum wage laws; 
immigration; profit sharing. 2 hours daily. 9-11. Credit, 4 hours. (CLA, CBA, 
C&S, ED, SRE). 
See Economics, pages 37 and 38. 
ENGLISH 
Rosert M. Gay, Professor of English, Simmons College. 
MarsHAL. L. Perrin, Professor of Germanic Languages and Sanskrit, Boston 
University. 
Wiii1am L. Corain, Professor of English, College of Secretarial Science, Boston 
University. 
WiiraM M. Tanner, Instructor in English, College of Liberal Arts, Boston Univer: 
sity. 
Mervin J. Curt, Instructor in English, College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. 
Ratpx W. Taytor, Instructor in English, College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. 
H. Rosinson SHIPHERD, Assistant Professor of English, College of Secretaria] Science, 
Boston University. 
Tuomas R, Marner, Instructor in English, College of Liberal Arts, Boston Uni- 
versity. 
S1, The Appreciation of Poetry and the Technique of Verse. A general introduction 
to the study of poetry as an art. Among the special topics discussed will be: the 
origins of poetry; the relations of poetry to painting and music, to prose, and to 
science; the importance of form and pattern; the various rhythms, metres, and 
stanzas; and the theories of poetic diction: The chief aim of the course is to increase 
the student’s enjoyment of poetry. Students should supply themselves with An 
Introduction to Poetry, by Hubbell and Beaty (Macmillan). Professor Gay. 10-11. 
Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


S2. Recent English Poets. The course will begin with the Rossettis and the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and will include the work of Matthew Arnold, Clough, Morris, Swin- 
burne, and some of the leading poets of the present. Page’s British Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century is recommended. Professor Gay. 11-12. Credit, 2 hours. 
(CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

S3. The Teaching of High School English. A consideration of purposes, material, 
and methods in the teaching of English in the high school. These will be taken up in 
their relation to grammar, oral and written composition, and literature. The chief 
object of the course will be to discover ways of developing in the pupil habits of cor- 
rect and effective speaking and writing, based upon clear and connected thinking, and 
of increasing his appreciation of various kinds of literature. Lectures, assigned read- 
ing, reports, and discussions. Professor Corbin. 11-12. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, 
CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

S4. Poets of the Early Nineteenth Century. A careful study of the more important 
works of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats, with lectures on the 
relation of these poets to political, social, philosophical, and literary influences. 
Assigned reading, reports, and discussions. Professor Corbin. 9-10. Credit, 2 hours. 


(CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 
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S5. Literary Criticism. The purpose of this course is (1) to discover and weigh the 
critical ideas and methods of some of the chief critics from Aristotle to Pater (2) to 
build up a body of sound critical principles and (3) to study in the light of these 
principles a few works of literature. Lectures, assigned reading, reports, and dis- 
cussions. This course is designed especially for writers, teachers, and serious students 
of literature. Professor Corbin. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, 
SRE, G). 

S6. The Short Story. ‘A practical course in the short story, including a brief survey 
of the history and the development of the short story as a literary type; the reading 
and analysis of a large number of representative short stories; class discussion of the 
principles and the technique of short story writing; and the writing of several short 
stories, a number of which will be read and discussed in class. Mr. Tanner. 11-12. 
Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


S7. The Familiar Essay. A study of the history and the development of the English 
familiar essay from the seventeenth century to the present. A number of represen- 
tative familiar essays will be read and discussed in class. Students will be required 
to write five short familiar essays during the course. Mr. Tanner. 1-2. Credit, 2 
hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

S8. Modern Essays. In this course essays by twenty or more contemporary English 
and American writers will be read and discussed in class. Considerable attention 
will be devoted to the essay as a type of periodical literature. The writing of essays 
ig not required in this course. Mr. Tanner. 2-3. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, 
CSS, ED, SRE). 

S9. Contemporary American Poetry. An examination of the origins, the significance, 
and the tendencies of current verse in this country. Especial attention will be given 
to the work of E. A. Robinson, Robert Frost, Amy Lowell, Conrad Aiken, Louis 
Untermeyer, Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, Sara Teasdale, and others. Mr. Curl. 
9-10. Credit, 2 hours. .(CLA, CBA, CSS; ED, SRE, G): 


$10. The Novels and Poems of George Meredith and Thomas Hardy. A survey of 
the work of these two authors in the larger form of prose fiction and in poetry, to 
discover its literary value, its relation to the literary movements of our day, and its 
philosophical and social significance. Mr. Curl. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, 
CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

S11. Robert Louis Stevenson and Joseph Conrad. A study of the novels, romances 
and short stories of these two authors, with attention given to the essays as they 
throw light on the author’s problems of philosophy and technique. Mr. Curl. 11-12. 
Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


$12. New England Writers: Their Works and Backgrounds. Surveys of the earlier 
periods and writings for a better understanding of the intellectual life of New England 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and to discover backgrounds and sources 
of later literary reference. Studies in Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell and the minor writers of the New England Period of the 
nineteenth century. Reference throughout, to local associations. Excursions to 
places of literary interest. Mr. Taylor. 9-10. Credit, 2 hours, Excursion fee, $3.00. 
(CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

S13. Shakespeare. A study,—at first intensive, later becoming extensive—of the 
chief histories, comedies and tragedies: their language (in its chief differences from 
prose and from modern prose), their dramatic method, their vivid human personages, 


? 
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their impressive idealism. About fifteen of the plays will be read by the class; but 
these will include several of those universally known. Account will also be taken of 
the poems; of the more interesting questions of authorship, of publication, of text; 
and of such allied matters as belong in a just and sympathetic survey of this supreme 
body of dramatic poetry. (Applicants should have read and studied several of the 
plays.) Assistant Professor Shipherd. 1-2. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, 
ED, SRE, G). 

$14. English Prose Writing. The principles and practice of writing clear, expressive, 
and interesting prose. The purpose of the course is to achieve, for each student in it, 
true self-expression that is so thoughtful of the reader as to reach that reader without 
loss or change of the writer’s original meaning; and through this successful writing to 
improve all the student’s habits of appreciation and thought. The means used will 
be lectures, recitations, personal conferences, short and long themes, and some col- 
lateral reading of stimulating models. (Pre-requisite: a high school course, or such 
business training as may have been the equivalent thereof.) Assistant Professor 
Shipherd. 2-3. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE). 

$15. Oral Interpretation of Literature. A study, with some theory and much prac- 
tice, in the sympathetic and expressive reading (with or without book) of prose and 
verse. A course in the vivid and thoroughgoing appreciation of the best examples in 
the chief varieties of modern literature,—such appreciation as makes possible the 
passing on of that understanding to others. With side-notes on voice-management, 
platform manner, extempore speech, and related matters. Assistant Professor 


Shipherd. 3-4. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


S16. Freshman Composition. The equivalent of the first semester course of the 
regular Freshman year, A study in the selection and ordering of literary matter, in 
the use of words, and in thought relations and sentence construction. Expository 
themes, criticisms, and individual conferences. Mr. Mather. 3-4. Credit, 2hours, 
(CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE). 

S17. Development of the English Language. Lectures on the History of the English 
Language and the Principles of Grammar. The discussion of the principles of gram- 
mar that underlie all languages will give to the student and teacher of English or any 
other modern language a basis for the understanding of the significance of forms and 
syntax, and help in the instruction of pupils. This training is almost entirely wanting 
in schools today and is sorely needed. Then the principles of phonetics will be ex- 
plained as applied to English speech. During the last half of the summer term the 
proper pronunciation, orthography, and use of individual English words will be dis- 
cussed, as based upon etymology, grammatical correctness, and good usage. Professor 


Perrin. 12-1. Credit 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 
The Literary Study of the Bible. See Religious Education S5, page 48. 


FRENCH 

SamueLt M. Waxman, Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University. 

S. Griswotp Mortey, Associate Professor of Spanish, University of California. 

AucipE pE AnpriA, Instructor in French, Boston University. 

Vincent G. Parisi, Instructor in Romance Languages, Boston University. 
S1. Elementary French. Course for beginners. Drill in the fundamentals of French 
grammar. Reading and translation of simple stories and plays. Frequent exercises 
in dictation. Particular care will be given to pronunciation. Mr. Parisi, 11-12. 


Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CSS, ED, SRE). : 
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$2. Second-Year French. Thorough review of French grammar. Drill in com- 
position and the use of simple idiomatic forms. Reading and translation of modern 


prose works. Mr.de Andria. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CSS, ED, SRE) 


S3. Third-Year French. Rapid reading of French prose of the nineteenth century. 
Daily practice in writing French. Frequent dictation in syntax and advanced idioms. 
Conducted as far as practicable in French. Mr. de Andria. 11-12. Credit, 2 hours. 
(CLA, Css; E Dash ieG, 

S4. Teaching of French. Training course for teachers desiring practise in conducting 
courses in French. Survey of the recent discussions on the teaching of modern lan- 
guages in France. Phonetics, teaching of pronunciation, and discussions of methods 
and text-books. Conducted in French. Professor Waxman. 11-12. Credit, 2 
hours. (CLA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

S5. Contemporary French Civilization. Course conducted in French giving an ample 
opportunity for conversation and composition. Discussions, readings, and reports 
on present day economic, political, and social conditions in France. Professor Wax- 


man. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


S6. Advanced French Diction. Intensive reading and study of masterpieces of prose 
and poetry, with interpretation and discussion in class. This course is conducted 
entirely in French, and is open to students and teachers. Mr. de Andria. 12-1. 


Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


S7. Literature of the Romantic Period. The plays of Victor Hugo and others and 
some selections from the poetry and prose of the Romantic period in French literature 
will be read and criticized. Assosiate Professor Morley. 9-10. Credit, 2 hours. 
(CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


GEOLOGY 


James R. Martin, Instructor in Geology, College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. 
Sl. Physical Geology. ‘This course gives a general survey of the structure of the 
earth, of the materials of which it is composed, and of the forces which are producing 
geological changes. 9-10. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE). 


$2. Laboratory. A course in laboratory work corresponding to Sl. (1 hour to be 
arranged). Credit, 1 hour. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE). 

S3. Historical Geology. The history of the earth and the succession of life. 1-2. 
Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE). 

S4. Laboratory. A course in laboratory work corresponding to S2. (1 hour to be 
arranged). Credit, 1 hour. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE). 


S5. The Physical World and Man. A course in human geography devoted to the 
influence of surface conditions and climate upon man. The purpose is to humanize 
the study of geography by showing the close relations between physical conditions 
and the life and progress of men. 11-12. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, 
SRE, G). 

Note: Students may take S1 or S3 with or without laboratory hour. 


GERMAN 


MarsHALL Livincston PERRIN, Professor of Germanic Languages, 
Boston University. 
Si. Rapid Review of Forms and Syntax. Starting from the very beginning, the first 
- year’s work will be covered in three weeks and made plain to a beginner. The re- 
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maining part of the session will be devoted to second-year work in reading, com- 
position, vocabulary drill and some conversation. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, 
CSS; ED, SRER 

S2. Reading of Standard Stories and Dramas. The class will be so conducted that 
mature students may practice reading at sight and write themes on the subject- 
matter, while less advanced pupils spend the time in preparing the lessons by study 
of syntax and vocabulary. Facility in reading at sight (necessary for candidates for 
advanced degrees) will be developed and encouraged. The lessons will be partly 
conducted in German. 11-12. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


Raupu V. Hartow, Assistant Professor of History, Boston University. 
Frank Nowak, Instructor in History, Boston University. 
ALEXANDER H. Rice, Professor of Latin, Boston University. 


S1. Colonial Development and the American Revolution. This course aims to make 
clear the essential steps in the rise of the American nation, from 1607 to 1783. Em- 
phasis will be laid upon such essentials in colonial development as the institutions 
of government, the systems of British supervision and control, the economic growth 
of the colonies, and the expulsion of the French from North America. With this 
survey as a background, the Revolution itself will be taken up in greater detail. 
An attempt will be made to analyze the forces back of the movement, and to show 
how it was brought about. Assistant Professor Harlow. 9-10. Credit, 2 hours. 
(CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

S2. History of the United States, 1783-1865. A survey of the growth of the nation. 
The course will deal with the establishment of the new government, the rise of 
political parties, the influences of the West upon American life and thought, and the 
slavery problem. Assistant Professor Harlow. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, 
CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

S3. Background of the Russian Revolution. A survey of Russian history from the 
reign of Catherine the Great to the present day. Chief emphasis will be laid on the 
social, economic, and political factors of the most recent period. Mr. Nowak. 10-11. 
Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

S4. European History Since 1648. A general survey of the chief factors in the his- 
tory of western Europe from the Peace of Westphalia to the present time. Mr. 
Nowak. 11-12. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

S5. Roman History. This course is designed primarily for teachers of history in 
secondary schools. Special attention will be given to the following subjects: The 
sources, and the use of source books; the use of maps and illustrative material; 
practical suggestions for classroom presentation; aims and methods in history teach- 
ing. The lectures will be supplemented by required reading and reports upon 
assigned topics. Professor Rice. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, 
SRE, G). 7 
American Government in Action. See Economics Ec—16, S, page 37. 


ITALIAN 
Vincent G. Parisi, Instructor in Romance Languages, Boston University. 
S1. Elementary Italian. Elementary Grammar and Reading Course aiming to give a 


good reading knowledge of the language and some ability to write and speak it, 9-10, 
Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CSS, ED, SRE), 
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LATIN 
ALEXANDER H. Rice, Professor of Latin, Boston University. 


S1. Latin Literature. Readings in Juvenal, Satires, and Tacitus, Annals. 11-12 
Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


MATHEMATICS 
Emer B. Mops, Instructor in Mathematics, Boston University. 


$1. Solid Geometry. The common theorems of synthetic solid geometry. Text 
book, recitations and original exercises. A knowledge of plane geometry is presup- 


posed. 9-10. Credit, 2 hours, (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE). 


$2. Logarithms and Plane Trigonometry, An elementary course including simple 
applications. Text book and recitations. A knowledge of elementary algebra and 
plane geometry is presupposed. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, 
SRE). 

$3. College Algebra. A course designed primarily for teachers, with special refer- 
ence to the problems of secondary school mathematics. Fundamental concepts, the 
function concept, graphical methods, determinants, complex numbers, elementary 


theorems in the solution of equations, the binomial theorem, permutations and com- 
binations, series and other topics. 11-12. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, 


SRE). : 
High School Mathematics. See Education S8, page 44. 
MUSIC 


Joun P. Marsua.t, Professor of Music, Boston University. 
Raymonp C. Rosinson, Instructor in Music, Wellesley College. 
Percy Grauam, Supervisor of Music, Lynn. 

ADELBERT H, Morse, Supervisor of Music, Norwood. 

ALBERT C. SHERMAN, Jr., Instructor in Music, Boston University. 
Rut E. Myers, Assistant in School Music, Lynn. 


S1. Elementary Harmony. Scales; intervals; triads; cadences; passing tones; the 
harmonization of basses and melodies with triads and dominant seventh chords. 
Special emphasis on keyboard harmony. Professor Marshall, assisted by Mr. 
Sherman, 9-10. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE). 


S2. Appreciation of Music. Lectures on the various forms of musical composition, 
including folk-song, art-song, oratorio, opera, fugue, suite, sonata, symphony, 
symphonic poem, and shorter instrumental forms, and on the lives and works of the 
masters of music. The lectures will be illustrated by vocal and instrumental selections. 
The course does not presuppose a technical knowledge of music. Professor Marshall. 


10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


S3. School Music Methods. The preparation necessary for a supervisor of music in 
schools; teaching technique to children; class room management; definite lesson plans 
for each grade; practice teaching. Discussion of the different methods used in the 
primary and grammar grades. Mr. Graham. 11-1. Credit, 4 hours. (CLA, CBA, 
ED, SRE). 

Note: Students entering Music $3 are required to take an entrance examination 
on Registration Day at 4 p. m. If they fail to pass this examination, they are re- 
quired to take the Preparatory Course (Music $4) in addition to Music S3, 
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S4. School Music Methods, Preparatory Course. The technical principles of time 
and tune; application of these principles in singing in one, two, or more parts; rhyth- 
mic and melodic dictation. Miss Myers. 9-10. 
S5. Voice Training. A course in which the technique of voice training and the prin- 
ciples of interpretative art are discussed, with especial reference to those problems 
which conditions in grade and high schools present. Practical demonstrations will be 
made with members of the class, choir-boys, school children, and soloists. Mr. 
Morse. 2-3. 
S6. High School Music. The general subject of music in the high school and the 
junior high school. The high school chorus and orchestra; glee clubs; the arrangement 
of courses in harmony and appreciation of music for high schools; applied music 
study; credits for outside work. Mr. Morse. 3-4. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, 
ED, SRE). 
S7. Normal Course in Piano Teaching. Pedagogical principles, technique, interpre- 
tation, ear-training, transposition, sight-reading; theory and history of music as 
applied to piano pupils. Special reference to teaching for school credit. Text Book. 
Music Students’ Piano Course (Ditson and Company). Professor Marshall and Mr, 
Robinson. 11-1. July 6 to July 31, inclusive. : 

Note: A number of free scholarships are available for this course. Applications 
for these scholarships should be made to the Director of the Summer Session as early 


as possible. . 
MUSIC SUPERVISOR’S CERTIFICATE 


I. Requirements for admission to courses leading to supervisor’s certificate: 
(1) General academic education, representing a four-year high school 
course, or its equivalent. 
(2) A knowledge of the rudiments of music. 

In addition to meeting these requirements, candidates for the supervisor’s certifi- 
cate should confer with the professor of music as to their musical and general quali- 
fications for the work of a supervisor of music. 

II. A certificate from the department of Music of Boston University, attesting 
to the fitness of the holder to undertake the work of a supervisor of music in schools, 
will be given upon fulfillment of the following requirements: 

(1) The course in Elementary Harmony or its equivalent; Appreciation of 
Music; School Music Methods; Voice Culture; High School Music; Psy- 
chology or Educational Psychology; Choral Practice; Instrumentation. 

(2) An examination in pianoforte playing demonstrating ability to play 
pianoforte music of moderate difficulty. 

PIANO TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 

A certificate attesting to the fitness of the holder to give pianoforte instruction 
will be issued by the Department of Music of Boston University on the satisfactory 
completion of the following courses: Normal Course in Piano Teaching; Music 
Appreciation; Harmony, Elementary and Advanced; Counterpoint. 

Applicants for the certificate are required to take an examination in the funda- 
mentals of piano playing, or otherwise to satisfy the Department as to adequate 
previous study of the piano, before entering the Normal Course in Piano Teaching. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Emit C. Wii, Professor of Philosophy, Boston University. 
$1. History of Modern Philosophy. The main lines of modern philosophical opinion 
from Baconto Kant, 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


GeorceE B. Emerson, Physical Director of Men, Boston University. 


Sl. Physical Education and Technique. A course intended for students whose 
teaching may embrace the supervision of gymnastics in colleges, high schools, play- 
grounds and recreation centers. (This course will also embrace a new division dealing 
with the educational recreation of childhood.) The first half of the period will be 
occupied with instruction in Physical Diagnosis, Relation of Play of Mind and Body 
to Age, Sex and Occupation, Playground Technique, Pedagogical Methods and 
History of Physical Education. The remaining half of the period will be utilized for 
the practice of conducting classes in graded calesthenics, gymnastics, rhythmic and 
corrective exercises, mass athletics adjusted to the gymnasium, Games from an edu- 
cational standpoint, Personal Hygiene and fundamentals of First Aid. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday from 3—5.30. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, ED, SRE). 


PHYSICS 


Norton A. Kent, Professor of Physics, Boston University. 
Lucien B. Tay tor, Instructor in Physics, Boston University. 


S1. The Principles of Physics. A lecture course covering the subjects of Mechanics, 
Sound, Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, Light, and the Electron Theory. Text book: 
Kimball’s College Physics. Professor Kent and Mr. Taylor. 10-12. Credit, 4 
hours. $25.00 fee. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE). 


$2. Elementary Physics Laboratory. <A laboratory course covering the subjects 
enumerated in course $1. The specific needs of individual members of the class will 
determine to a large extent the nature and number of the experiments assigned to 
each student, Professor Kent and Mr. Taylor. 1-5. Credit, 4 hours. $25.00 fee. 
(CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE). 

NOTE: Courses $1 and S2 combined meet the Physics requirement for medical 
school entrance. 


$3. Advanced Physics Laboratory. A laboratory course of an advanced nature. 
The specific needs of the individual student will determine the nature and number 
of the experiments assigned. Hours of meeting and credit given are to be arranged 
with members of the class individually. The fee which is proportionate to the num- 
ber of hours taken, should be arranged at the time of registration. Mr. Taylor. 
(CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

S4. Recent Developments. A lecture course, covering in an elementary manner 
the more important recent developments in Physics. Professor Kent. 1-2 daily for 


three weeks. Credit, 1 hour. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 
S5. Spectroscopes. A lecture course, dealing with the design and operation of 
prism, grating, echelon and lummer plate spectroscopes. Professor Kent. 2-3 daily 


for three weeks. Credit, 1 hour. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Emit C, Wim, Professor of Philosophy, Boston University. 
S1. Mind in the Making. This course will consist of the reading of the recent book by 
James Harvey Robinson, Mind in the Making, which seeks to “make plain the his- 
torical reasons for our intellectual bondage, and points the way of escape.”? Some of 
the topics treated are: Various kinds of thinking; how creative thought transforms 
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the world; ouranimal heritage; oursavage mind; our medieval intellectual inheritance; 
the scientific revolution; the philosophy of safety and sanity. Reference readings 
and lectures. Recommended for private students, social workers and teachers. 


11-12. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G) 


General Psychology. See Psychology 41, S, page 40. 

General Psychotechnology (Applied Psychology). See Psychology 42, S, page 40. 
Educational Psychology. See Psychology 44, S, page 40. 

Personality. See Psychology 49, S, page 40. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Harotp §S. Bucx.in, Assistant Professor of Social Science, Brown University. 


S1. Elements of Sociology. An introduction to the science of sociology, including 
the forces, laws, control, and principles of the progress of society. Recitation, reports, 


and lectures. 2-3. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, SRE, ED). 


S2. Sociology and Education. A consideration of sociological teachings applicable to 
education. The School as a social institution and as an agency in social control and 
social adaptation. A study of the relation of the public school to the field of social 
reform. 3-4. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


SPANISH 


SamuEL M. Waxman, Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University. 

SaLtvapor Cornejo, Assistant Professor of Spanish, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston University. 

S. Griswotp Mor ey, Associate Professor of Spanish, University of California. 

Vincent G. Parisi, Instructor in Romance Languages, Boston University. 


S1. Elementary Spanish. Course for beginners. Drill in the elements of Spanish 
grammar and the translation of simple prose. Dictation and drill in pronunciation. 
Daily written exercises. Professor Waxman. 9-10. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CSS, 
ED, SRE) 

$2. Second-Year Spanish. Review of Spanish grammar. Translation of modern 
prose. Constant practice in pronunciation. Mr. Parisi. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. 
(CLA,-CSS; EDSSRESG); 

$3. Third-Year Spanish. Intensive reading of nineteenth century Spanish prose. 
Drill in the use of colloquial forms. Conducted as far as is practicable in Spanish. 
Associate Professor Morley. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


S4. Spanish Conversation. A course for those who know the elements of the Spanish 
language. Practice in conversational forms based on dialogues and selections from 
comedies. Careful and constant attention is given to pronunciation. The aim of this 
course is to give the students a good command of the spoken Spanish. Assistant 


Professor Cornejo. 11-12. Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


S5. Contemporary Spanish Literature. Lectures and discussions on the foremost 
Spanish writers of the twentieth century, such as Baroja, Blasco Ibanez, Ayala, 
Marquina, Benavente, Los Quintero and others. Sidelights on the Modernists and the 
Optimists. Study of the Spanish customs and the social and political conditions in 
Spain. This course is conducted in Spanish. Assistant Professor Cornejo. 10-11. 
Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 
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S6. Interpretation of Cervantes. A thorough study of Don Quixote, the most 
celebrated novel of all ages. Some of Cervantes ‘““Novelas Ejemplares,” and the best 
types of the ‘Novela Picaresca” will also be dealt with in this course. Open to all 
who have a reading knowledge of Spanish. Assistant Professor Cornejo. 12-1. 
Credit, 2 hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


FREDERICK J. ALLEN, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University; Editor, 
National Vocational Guidance Association Bulletin. 


Sl. The Theory and Practice of Vocational Guidance. The work of teachers and 
others as vocational counselors. A course of lectures and discussions, with assigned 
readings and reports, special study of assigned vocational problems by members of 
the class according to individual need and time available for outside work, and con- 
ferences with experts in the fields related to vocational guidance. A brief survey, from 
the standpoint of the vocational counselor, of the leading occupations open to young 
people, with presentation of the nature, modern demands, and opportunities of the 
professions, business, and industry. The course will consider the following topics, 
among others: recent developments and tendencies in vocational education; voca- 
tional guidance through the school curriculum; the kind of school organization best 
adapted to effective vocational guidance; the conduct of life career classes; the work 
of employment and service departments. The course will discuss the work done 
by vocation bureaus and related agencies in this country and abroad and will help 
the students to an understanding of sound principles in vocational guidance. 1-2. 
Credit, 2 hours. (CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

Commercial Opportunities. See Vocational Department, page 41. 


Il], COURSES. OFFERED-UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


ACCOUNTING 


ATLEE L, Percy, Professor of Accounting, Boston University. 
James V. Toner, Associate Professor of Accounting, Boston University. 
ArtTHuR J. SuLLIvAN, Instructor in Accounting, Boston University. 


A-1, 2, S. Elementary Accounting. ‘The elementary principles of double entry book- 
keeping, with the books of account and business papers common to a mercantile 
business. Numerous exercises in recording business transactions, and also two com- 
plete sets, which give extended practice in the use of books of original entry, in busi- 
ness and banking procedure, in taking trial balances, and in closing the books. The 
preparation of financial statements, adjusting and closing entries, and the solution of 
problems dealing with various phases of modern bookkeeping, Practice in the 
various technical phases of mercantile accounting developed in an advanced set, 
further illustrating the operation of columnar books, controlling accounts, modern 
methods of recording cash receipts and disbursements, purchases, and sales. Single 
ownership and partnership accounting forms the basis of the course. This course 
requires no previous knowledge of bookkeeping. Mr. Sullivan. 5.30-7.30. Credit, 
60 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE). 

A-3, 4, S. Intermediate Accounting. The more advanced phases of accounting pro- 
cedure including corporation accounting, manufacturing accounts, and elementary 
cost accounting. A number of problems are used to develop the power of analysis. 
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One practice set is used. Associate Professor Toner. 5.30-7.30. Credit, 60 hours. 
(CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE). 
A-13, 14, S. Cost Accounting. The intensive study of the principles of cost account- 
ing involving examination and designing of actual manufacturing accounting records, 
and also practice in their operation. The different methods of distributing indirect 
expenses, as well as the records that have to do with material and labor, wage sys- 
tems, departmentizing of the manufacturing processes, examination of a plant, com- 
piling data for costs, etc. The various theories relating to interest on plant invest- 
ment, depreciation, rent, etc. Particular emphasis on government contracts and 
construction work. Instructor to be announced. 5.30-7.30. Credit, 60 hours. 
PBA eCLA: CSS, ED, SRE). 
A-17, 18, S. Administrative Accounting. A course designed to teach the special 
accounting data in connection with administrative and executive affairs. Accounting 
in its relation to business organization and administration, and from the point of 
view of the business executive. Particular emphasis upon the analysis and interpre- 
tation of financial statements and reports, and upon the development of special 
records as a means of administrative control. Consideration of accounting for invest- 
ments; branch office reports and records; routine in relation to the accounting 
department; special reports from departmental heads, such as sales reports, purchase 
reports, buyers’ control reports, delivery reports; special reports which the executive 
issues for credits, finances, etc.; reports to state and federal authorities. Expense 
budgeting, establishing standards, and such other internal data as the executive 
requires or issues. Assigned reading, problems, and reports. At least one piece of 
research work required. Instructor to be announced. 5.30-7.30. Credit, 60 hours. 
(CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE). 
A-33, 34, S (Formerly A-4). Accounting Problems. Problems based on first two years 
of accounting theory. The principles of manufacturing accounting including the 
fundamentals of cost accounting and the preparation and interpretation of financial 
statements for manufacturing organizations. Consolidations, mergers, and reor- 
ganizations. A number of graded problems for outside preparation. Professor Percy. 
5.30-7.30. Credit, 60 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE). 
A-41, 42, S. Advanced Accounting Problems. Practice work in a wide range of 
advanced accounting problems covering a variety of businesses and institutions. 
The object is to bring the student into contact with the classification of accounts as 
used by the various types of business organizations, and to bring out the special 
problems found by the public accountant in each line of business. About twenty-five 
different businesses are analyzed, their records examined, and statements compiled. 
Illustrations are taken from Service Corporations, Retailing, Trading, Engineering, 
Real Estate, Manufacturing, Financial Institutions, Clubs, Hospitals, Hotels, Public 
Utilities, etc. Instructor to be announced. 5.30-7.30, Credit, 60 hours. (CBA, 
CLA, CSS, ED, SRE). 
ADVERTISING 

F. Atuen Burt, Instructor in Advertising, Boston University. 

Haro.tp A. Tuurtow, Instructor in Advertising, Boston University. 

Henry L. Jounson, Instructor in Business Printing, Boston University. 

Frank W. Emery, Instructor in Advertising, Boston University. 
Ad-11, S. Advertising. This course is intended for teachers, for business men who 
must pass judgment on advertising, and for those who intend to follow advertising 
as a profession, 
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The principles of English composition as related to advertising. Local and na- 
tional advertising campaigns; newspaper, magazine, poster, street car, and lantern 
slide “‘copy’’; analyses of mediums, commodities and markets; color in advertising; 
letter writing; the work of the press agent; printing, engraving, photography, design- 
ing, and proofreading; soliciting; trade-marks and copyrights; catalogue making and 
circularization. The ethical and psychological foundations of present day advertis- 
ing and preparation of copy. Class exercises and individual criticism, numerous 
exhibits and special lectures. Mr. Burt. 11-12. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CSS, ED). 
Ad-15, S. Business Printing. A thoroughly practical course in the study of printing 
types, principles and class exercises in layouts, general instruction on illustrations, 
papers, inks, and bindings, with a considerable supply of reference material to be 
retained permanently by students. The course includes visits under special guid- 
ance to Engraving and Printing plants, and to special exhibits to reference works 
in the Boston Public Library. Mr. Johnson. 3-4. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CSS, ED). 
Ad-23, S. Advertisement Writing. The study of commodities already successfully 
advertised, combined with exercises in writing newspaper, magazine, and mail order 
advertisements based upon sales arguments developed in analyses by the class; 
individual criticism and comparison with the work of advertising experts. The 
course aims to develop the power of writing brief, forceful selling arguments and 
advertising copy. It will prove of benefit to writers and teachers of business English 
and business letters as well as to those who intend to make advertising their pro- 
fession. Mr. Burt. 1-2. Credit, 30 hours. Prerequisite E-2. (CBA, CSS, ED). 
Ad-25, S. Direct Mail Advertising. A course dealing with the preparation and 
methods of use of circulars, circular letters, and other forms of advertising sent 
directly to consumers. Mr. Thurlow. 4-5. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CSS, ED). 
Ad-27,S. Retail Store Advertising. A course directed to the student whose objective 
is the opportunities presented to the thoroughly trained promotionist or sales stimu- 
lator in the broad field of Retailing. The relations of the Advertising Manager to 
every other activity in a retail establishment charted. The administration of the 
advertising department; its personnel; duties of each specialist on the staff. Study 
and analysis of current advertising and selling methods by largest organizations. 
“Contact,’”’ and how obtained. The selling points of merchandise. Copy as related to 
instincts, motives, appeal; styles of copy; copy gathering; laws to overcome objec- 
tions; the construction of “‘selling copy’’; the psychology of retail advertising and its 
application; the corresponding emotions. ‘Technical terms and their applications. 
Persuasiveness; the progressive steps of appeal; laws of copy construction; headlines; 
editorials; sales plans. The mechanics of advertising; the layout, typography, illus- 
trations. The progressive steps to the issuance of an advertisement. ‘The media. 
The merchandising end of advertising and all its tie-ups. Practical exercises and 
problems in the mathematics of retail advertising, with criticisms and discussions. 
Visits to newspapers to study operations of retail display advertising make-up and 
printing. Mr. Emery. 9-10. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CSS, ED). 

Ad-—34, S. Advertising Design. This is a practical course in the principles of design 
as applied to advertising, i. e., typographical arrangement, placing of illustrations, 
kinds of illustrations and engravings best suited to the problem at hand. The fun- 
damental principles of color and its use in advertising constitute an important feature. 
Students of advertising, professional advertising men, typesetters, and advertising 
solicitors should especially benefit by this intensive course of lectures and ‘“‘chalk- 


talks.” Mr. Thurlow. 3-4. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CSS, ED). 
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Ad-35, S. The Functioning of an Advertising Agency in the Marketing and Dis- 
tribution of the Product. The systems, practices and procedures of the “‘Recog- 
nized” advertising Agency—their development as a later-day science offers a field for 
application that should attract the well-trained ambitious student to the great 
money-earning possibilities. This course gives the relations of Selling and Marketing 
the product to the major divisions of business. The purpose of the advertising cam- 
paign in distributing the product. Seeking ‘‘contact”’; selling the organization; 
analysis of demand and competition; consumer and dealer attitude; trade aid; re- 
search; analysis of product; standardizing the price; who pays the cost; selling costs 
and charting; procedure of distribution; planning for ‘‘repeats’; cashing-in on 
advertising expenditures; treatment of the package; keying results; methods of 
identification of product. Salesmen’s manuals; credit building; silent salesmen; tie- 
ups; selling forces; means used in popularizing the product; dealer co-operation and 
public sentiment campaigns. Media and space buying. Modern ethics and practices 
of the Agency. Study of various advertising campaigns with intimate presentment 
of facts pertinent to their success or failure. The organization of actual operative 
Advertising Agencies from the students of the course; practical work in formulating 
Campaigns and Plans. Mr. Emery. 10-11. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CSS, ED). 


ECONOMICS 


Cuarues E. Persons, Professor; Chairman of the Economics Group, College of 
Business Administration, Boston University. 


Wiuu1aM M. Durrus, Professor in charge of Marketing Courses, College of Business 
Administration, Boston University. 


Roy J. HoneyweE tt, Instructor in Economics, College of Business Administration, 
Boston University. 


Ec-4, S. Economic History of the United States. Economic forces and conditions in 
the United States. The industrial and commercial problems of the colonies; the 
economic causes of the Revolution; the economic factors affecting national organiza- 
tion under the Constitution. 

The beginnings of protection; the clipper ship era; the westward movement. 
Development of the national banking system; the Federal Reserve Act. Growth of 
railroad systems. The factory and large scale production. History of such indus- 
tries as iron and steel, cotton, oil, rubber, shoes, electrical appliances. The labor 
movement; conservation. Mr. Honeywell. 2-3. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CLA, 
CSS, ED, SRE). 

Ec-11, S. Labor Economics. The character of organized labor. The nature and 
activities of labor, trade, and industrial unions, with particular reference to American 
conditions, The structure and operation of American unions; the principles under- 
lying organized labor, and the use of strikes, boycotts, violence, and collective bar- 
gaining. Scientific management, profit sharing, and co-operation in their bearing 
upon trade unionism. Professor Persons. 11-12. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CLA, 
CSS, ED, SRE, G). 

Ec-16, S. American Government in Action. The unwritten constitution and extra- 
legal institutions; the party system and the forces which dominate political activity; 
the actual operation of institutions of government and the means by which the 
citizen can utilize them for the protection and advancement of his interests. Mr. 


Honeywell. 1-2. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 
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Ec-31, S. Railroad Transportation. A brief résumé of the historical development of 
railways, consideration of railway service, relation of railways to the public; prin- 
ciples of rate-making, valuation, and regulation; the nature and extent of legislative, 
commission, and judicial control of common carriers by the federal government and 
the several states. Professor Duffus. 10-11. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, 
ED, SRE). 

General Economics. See page 22. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Harry B. Center, Professor of English, College of Business Administration, Boston 
University. 
Joun C. ScammME LL, Associate Professor of English, College of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston University. 
AupeEn E. Davis, Instructor in English, College of Business Administration, Boston 
University. 

E-1, 2, S. Commercial Correspondence. A study of English grammar, composition, 
and rhetoric, especially in their application to business writing. Business phraseol- 
ogy, punctuation, preparation of outlines, reports and announcements, the language 
of advertising, and the form of a letter. Also a study of the various types of business 
letters, their forms and modes of expression. Special attention to the letter of applica- 
tion, sales letter, buying letter, collection letter, circular letter, adjustment letter. 
Practice in the preparation of letters to meet the actual demands of business. A dis- 
cussion of the letters written by the students, with the writers or in the class. Asso- 
ciate Professor Scammell. 9-11. Credit, 60 hours. (CBA, ED). 

E-3, S. Argumentation (theoretical). The theory of argument as related both to 
formal and to informal discussions and debate. The functions of conviction and per- 
suasion. Fundamentals of logic. Psychology in its relation to persuasion. Analytical 
study of the proposition, issues, evidence. The nature of the brief and the outline. 
Exercises in analysis of various types of arguments, with emphasis upon the informal 
structure of business discussion both written and oral. Mr. Davis. 11-12. Credit, 
30 hours. (CBA, CSS, ED). 

E-11, S. Speech Training. The principles of expression and argumentation in busi- 
ness discourse and everyday life. The use of the voice; exercises for developing the 
control of the voice; articulation, enunciation, and pronunciation; common errors in 
speaking. The point of view, relation of subject to audience; presentation of facts, 
and argument; formal address, informal address, interviews and conferences, dinner 
speeches; sources ofinformation. Mr. Davis. 12-1. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CSS, ED). 
E-14, S. Advanced Commercial Correspondence. Constructive practice based upon 
the case or problem method. Practical exercises, including; preparation of a syllabus, 
summaries, and announcements; letters of adjustment and conciliation, appeal, and 
open letters to influence public opinion; critical estimates; preparation of a bibliogra- 
phy. Assigned readings; discussions and recitations, weekly themes and problems. 


Professor Center. 11-12. Credit, 30 hours, (CBA, ED). 


FINANCE 


Miro Kimsaut, Assistant Professor of Economics, College of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston University. 

F-1, S. Money and Banking. An introductory course in financial organization. The 

functions of money in industrial society; the nature and uses of credit; the important 
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banking institutions: commercial banks, savings banks, trust companies, bond 
houses, stock markets, industrial and agricultural credit institutions, the operation 
of the Federal Reserve System; the relation of banking to the monetary system and 
prices, and to the general economic organization. Assistant Professor Kimball. 


9-10.30. Credit, 45 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE). 


F-2, S. Business Finance. A study of the financial problems of the average indus- 
trial or trading concern. Launching the enterprise; methods of raising capital; 
analysis of security issues; relations with investment banker and the stock market; 
relations with the commerical bank and commercial paper house; analysis of financial 
statements; financial standards in different industries; use of trade and bank accept- 
ances; financial aspects of production and sales; the administration of earnings; 
financial difficulties; business failures; business finance and the business cycle. Assist- 


ant Professor Kimball. 11-12.30. Credit, 45 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE). 


FINE ARTS 


Z-11, S. Elements of the Fine Arts. A broad survey of the nature of Art and its 
relation to modern life. The elements and characteristics of the Fine Arts—Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, Poetry, and Music—the significance and value of an 
appreciation of art in the life of business men and women. The principles of 
composition and design as evidenced in each of the chief divisions of the fine arts; 
the origin and the chief steps in the growth in each of the arts. Illustrations and 
examples selected with special reference to local architecture, exhibits, museums, 
concerts, and publications. Associate Professor Scammell. 11-12. Credit, 30 hours. 


(CBA, CSS, ED). 
MARKETING 


WixuiaM M. Durrus, Professor in Charge of Marketing Courses, College of Business 
Administration, Boston University. 


Tuomas L. Easter .1NG, Instructor in Marketing, College of Business Administration, 
Boston University. 


C-2,S. Marketing of Manufactured Goods. The marketing of manufactured goods 
for retail distribution. Market analysis and selection of the marketing plan. Types 
of wholesale middlemen and their functions; types of retail stores with an examination 
of the competitive advantages and disadvantages of each type. 

The marketing of manufactured and semi-manufactured goods for use by manu- 
facturers and other large consumers. Comparison of the methods used in marketing 
these goods with those used in marketing for retail distribution. 

Price policies, brands and trademarks, the economics of advertising, credits and 
collections, as problems in marketing. 

A concise survey of governmental activities affecting the marketing of manu- 
factured goods. Professor Duffus. 9-10. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, 
ED, SRE). 

C-11, S. Commercial Resources. A study of industry and commerce as influenced 
by geographic conditions. The more important commercial products of farm, range, 
forest, mine, factory and sea; the regions of their production and their markets. 
Laboratory work, including the preparation of maps to indicate the geographic 
distribution of resources, industries and trade centers and routes. Mr. Easterling. 


11-12. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE). 
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C-41, S. Commercial Geography of Latin America. A detailed course correlating the 
commercial geography of Latin America with the allied facts of their physical 
geography. The study of resources and industries; origin and distribution of prod- 
ucts, including fruits and vegetables, grains, pastoral products, and minerals. Lab- 
oratory work in map-making and graphic representation of market facts. Mr. 
Easterling. 1-2. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE). 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Epwin M. CHAMBERLIN, Professor and Head of the Department of Psychology, 
College of Business Administration, Boston University. 


lrvinc C. WuitTemoreE, Assistant Professor of Psychology, College of Business 
Administration, Boston University. 


S-41, S. General Psychology. This is an introductory course and assumes no pre- 
vious study of the subject. The topics discussed include a comparison of the in- 
trospective and behavioristic schools; the nervous system and its functions; sensa- 
tion; attention; perception; habit; memory; suggestion; and the subconscious. An 
introduction will also be made to some of the applied fields. Professor Chamberlin. 


9-10. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE). 


S-42, S. General Psychotechnology (Applied Psychology). This course is open to 
students without previous psychological training. It treats of the application of 
psychological analysis and experimental methods to problems in industry, commerce, 
education, medicine, and the law. Among the topics discussed are: testing and per- 
sonality-study as applied to industry and education, psychotherapy and psycho- 
analysis in relation to mental hygiene, fatigue and motion-study, morale, and the 
psychology of merchandising. Coherence is attained by relating these topics to the 
central problem of securing the best individual for a given task, adjusting his en- 
vironment so as to secure from him the maximum output consistent with his psycho- 
physical make-up, and utilizing this output in a manner to benefit society, including 
himself, to the utmost. Assistant Professor Whittemore. 10-11. Credit, 30 hours. 
(CBA, CSS, ED). 


S-44, S. Educational Psychology. This course is intended primarily to fill the needs 
of teachers in service and of students preparing for educational work. A course in 
general psychology or equivalent training is pre-requisite. A genetic study of mental 
traits will be followed by a discussion of the educational significance of attention, 
interest, habit, memory, and similar topics. An introduction will be made to the field 
of testing. The course includes also a study of the psychological principles involved in 
selected elementary and secondary school subjects. Professor Chamberlin. 10-11. 


Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE, G). 


S-49, S. Personality. Students without previous psychological training may be 
required to do a limited amount of additional reading during the early part of the 
course. Thesocial unit is the individual personality. Accordingly this course examines 
the metaphysical, biological, and psychological nature of human individuality, consid- 
ers the ancestral and environmental influences which give rise to various types of per- 
sonality, evaluates these types with reference to some central problems in human 
enterprises, notably the industrial problem, and discusses the principles of ordering 
and controlling the expression of personality in such a way as to insure mental 
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health both for the individual and his community. Assistant Professor Whittemore. 
11-12. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CSS, ED). 


Mind in the Making. See Psychology SI, page 31. 


VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


C. Park Pressey, Assistant Professor, Assistant Vocational Counselor and Super- 
visor of Employment, College of Business Administration, Boston University. 


V-7,S. Commercial Opportunities. A course of lectures and discussions, with 
occasional outside speakers. Designed to aid students in selecting the right occupa- 
tion. Methods of self-analysis. A comparison of the main commercial occupations 
with the requirements, opportunities, lines of progress, etc., of each. How to dis- 
tinguish between progressive and dead-end jobs. Educational, physical, tempera- 
mental qualifications. Use of trade associations, trade journals, and house organs 
as sources of information. 10-11. Credit, 30 hours. 


Theory and Practice of Vocational Guidance. See page 34. 


TWELVE WEEKS’ SUMMER TERM 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


In addition to the courses listed above, the College of Business Administration 
offers the following courses in a Twelve Weeks’ Summer Term beginning June 11, 
1923, and ending August 31. Enrolment in these courses is open only to students 
already registered in the College of Business Administration. 


A-3, Intermediate Accounting Ec-15, American Government 

A-13, Cost Accounting Ec-17, Municipal Government 

A-15, Auditing E-13 Advanced English Composition 

Ad-23 Advertisement Writing E-14, Advanced Commercial Corre- 
spondence 

Ad-37, Business News Writing E-24, American Character and Literature 

Ad-41, Mathematics of Advertising E-25, Public Speaking 

Ad-45, Advertising Campaigns F-1, Money and Banking 

B-11, Personal and Business Efficiency Law-1, Commercial Law 

B-25, Retail Store Management Law-3, Advanced Commercial Law 

B-74, Sales Management S-11, Business Psychology 

C-1, Marketing TS—-15, Commercial Spanish 


Ec-1, General Economics 


For Bulletin and information regarding these courses, address: DEAN EVERETT 
W. Lorn, 525 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


III. COURSES OFFERED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 


SHORTHAND 
Water H. Mecuter, Associate Professor, College of Secretarial Science, Boston 
University. . 
$1. Elementary Shorthand (Gregg). An intensive study of the principles of Gregg 
Shorthand, the acquisition of word signs, phrasing principles, drills in execution, out- 
side reading, and slow dictation after the first few lessons. The aim will be to lay a 
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firm foundation for the further study and practice of the system by those expecting 
to become teachers of it. The course will be specially adapted to those who have no 
knowledge of shorthand; but to those who have already studied the system through 
correspondence or otherwise, it will be a means of acquiring greater skill both in 
application of principles to teaching and writing. Text Books: The Manual of Gregg 
Shorthand. Supplementary Exercises, Graded Readings, and Gregg Speed Studies. 
9-11, Credit, 2 hours. (CSS, CBA, ED). 


$2. Methods Course in Shorthand (Gregg). This course will be a practical adapta- 
tion of recognized principles of teachings to the teaching of Gregg Shorthand. Its 
aims will be to present principles of the organization of classroom instruction which 
will assist the teacher in obtaining the utmost efficiency. Such subjects as methods 
of presentation, blackboard illustrations, penmanship drills, correction of papers, 
preparation of lessons, co-ordination of shorthand and typewriting, methods of secur- 
ing skill in writing and in reading, sources and selection of dictation material, and 
supplementary material will be thoroughly discussed. Text Books: The Manual of 
Gregg Shorthand, Supplementary Exercises in Gregg Shorthand, Gregg Speed Stud- 
ies, Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand. 11-1. Credit, 2 hours. (CSS, CBA, 
ED). 


TYPEWRITING 


Miss Louise Situ, Instructor in Typewriting, College of Secretarial Science 
Boston University. 


S1. Elementary Typewriting. An intensive course in touch typewriting: rhythm 
drills for accuracy; accuracy tests; instruction in the use and care of the different 
parts of the machine. The aim of this course is to lay a thorough foundation in the 
technique of touch typewriting. Students taking this course must register for twe 
hours. Text Books: Seven Speed Secrets—Rational Typewriting. 11-12. 1-2. 
Credit, 2 hours. (CSS, CBA, ED). 


$2. Teaching Methods in Typewriting. A thorough mastery of touch typewriting; 
rhythm drills for speed and accuracy; careful instruction in the use and care of the 
typewriter; suggestive outlines given four courses in typewriting in high school, with 
special emphasis placed upon the correlation of typewriting work with shorthand 


teaching. 2-3. Credit, 1 hour. (CSS, CBA, ED). 


ENGLISH 


Witiiam L. Corsrn, Professor of English, College of Secretarial Science, Boston 
University. 
H. Roxpinson SuHipHerp, Assistant Professor of English, College of Secretarial 
Science, Boston University. 


Poets of the Early Nineteenth Century. See English S4, page 23. 
Literary Criticism. See English $5, page 24. 

The Teaching of High School English. See English S3, page 23. 
Shakespeare. See English $13, page 24. 

English Prose Writing. See English $14, page 25. 

Oral Interpretation of Literature. See English S15, page 25. 
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IV. COURSES OFFERED. UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


INSTRUCTORS 


Guy M. Witson, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University. 
James CHALMERS, Lecturer on History of Education and Methods in English Drama, 
School of Education, Boston University. 

GerorGeE C. Minarp, Headmaster, Washington School of New York, New York City. 

WixuiaM B. Snow, Assistant Superintendent, Boston Public Schools. 
M. H. Reap, Head of Department of Secondary Education, Boston Normal School, 


Boston. - 
CuHarLes H. MERGENDAHL, Instructor of Mathematics, Newton Classical High 
School. 


$1. The Curriculum. The problems of the curriculum are some of the most funda- 
mental problems of the school. The course will consider fundamental principles for 
the selection of subject-matter, elimination of the useless, reorganization of subjects 
on a functional basis, current curricula. Problems will be undertaken in actual cur- 
ricula construction. For superintendents, supervisors, principals, and advanced 


teachers. Professor Wilson. 9-10. Credit, 2 hours. (ED, CLA, CBA, CSS, SRE, G). 


$2. Educational Measurement. Neither the administrator nor the individual teacher 
is today considered adequately prepared without a working knowledge of standard- 
ized tests and scales for the measurement of school products. The work will be 
conducted on the most practical basis, the necessary statistical knowledge being 
mastered as needed. Professor Wilson. 11-12. Credit, 2 hours. (ED, CLA, CBA, 
CSS, SRE, G). 


$3. Secondary Education. The principles and problems of Secondary Education. 
The course will comprise a study of the following topics: Periods of development. 
Relation to elementary education. Main objectives of education. Junior High 
School: advantages, course of study, and peculiar problems. Curriculum making; 
comparative value of subjects. Extra curricular activities: how governed. Activity 
period. Citizenship and discipline. Honor societies. Social functions. Use of in- 
telligence tests. Projects. Marks. Drop outs. Teacher rating. Supervised study. 
Manners and morals. Vocational guidance. Part-time school. Other problems to be 
proposed by members of the class. The course will be practical and helpful to prin- 


cipals and teachers. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (ED, CLA, CBA, CSS, SRE, G). 


$4. The Junior High School. This is an intensive course in the principles and 
problems of the Junior High School. The course includes treatment of historical 
backgrounds and developments; determination of individual differences and classi- 
fication of pupils; aims and functions based on psychology and sociology; differentia- 
tion of curricula and courses; social organization and control; intermediate school 
methods of teaching; measuring the achievement of pupils and evaluating teacher 
efficiency. Use will be made of the most recent investigations in intermediate educa- 
tion and practical schoolroom problems will be discussed throughout. Opportunity 
will be given to work out your own special problems in this field with class assistance. 


The course is designed for teachers, supervisors, and principals. Mr. Read. 10-11. 
Credit, 2 hours. (ED, CLA, CBA, CSS, SRE, G). 
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$5. Organization and Administration of Public School Systems. The course will 
begin with a brief survey of Public Education in the United States (Cubberley, 
Public Education in the United States) and will touch the high spots of every-day 
importance in the organization and administration of public schools. In High Schools: 
specialized courses, curricular, programs and program making, school economics, 
supervised study, longer school day, semi-annual promotions, professional training 
of teachers, pupil activities, pupil mortality, etc. In Junior High Schools; types of 
organization and administration, reconstruction and differentiation of courses of 
study, departmental instruction, selection and preparation of teachers, vocational 
guidance, close articulation between grades above and those below, etc. In Ele- 
mentary Schools; measurement of educational results, school surveys, minimum 
essentials, school hygiene and medical inspection, appointment and promotion of 
teachers by merit, opportunities for exceptional pupils, essentials of leadership, etc. 
This course will be essentially practical. Its basis is an experience gained through 
actual contact with the various problems of school organization and administration. 
It will be helpful primarily to principals and teachers aspiring to higher professional 


service. Mr. Snow. 2-3. Credit, 2 hours. (ED, CLA, CBA, CSS, SRE, G). 


S6. Philosophy of Education. ‘The need of a philosophical basis for Educational 
Theory; philosophical background of historical periods; the place of education in 
social evolution; the process of individual development; the individual and society; 
the school as an instrument of society; responsibility of the school as a socializing 
factor; Democracy and Education. This course is planned for students of education 
in any field, whether classroom teacher, Supervisor or Superintendent. Mr. Minard. 


11-12; “Credit; 2 hours; (ED, CLA; - CBA-CSS-SRESG), 


S7. History of Education from the Viewpoint of Biography. The influence of the 
world’s great educators upon national systems of education: Socrates for Greece; 
Comenius for Austria; Pestalozzi for Switzerland; Froebel for Germany; Rousseau for 
France; Arnold of Rugby for England; Thomas Reid for Scotland; William Rowan 
Hamilton for Ireland; Horace Mann for America; and others who have given impulse 
to enlightened modern civilization by the power of their educational influence. 


Mr. Chalmers. 9-10. Credit, 2 hours. (ED, CLA, CBA, CSS, SRE, G). 


S8. High School Mathematics. A review of elementary algebra and geometry, 
logarithms and the use of the slide rule, and numerical trigonometry. This course 
is designed for Senior and Junior High School teachers who desire to review 
elementary Mathematics. This course does not give credit toward any degree. 


Mr. Mergendahl. 12-1. 
Additional Courses in Other Departments Designed Primarily for Teachers: 


The Teaching of High School English. See English $3, page 23. 
The Teaching of French. See French S4, page 26. 

Roman History. See History $5, page 28. 

College Algebra. See Mathematics S3, page 29. 

Educational Psychology. See Psychology $44, page 40. 
Sociology and Education. See Sociology S82, page 32. 
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ANNE L. PAGE MEMORIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Affiliated with 
Boston University Summer Session, 1923 
OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION 


Executive Committee 


Lucy WueeE tock, Head of the Wheelock School, Boston. 

CarouinE D. Aporn, Director of Kindergartens, Boston. 

Henry W.-Houmes, A.M., Dean of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. © 

Artuur H. Wipe, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education, Boston University. 

Artuur O. Norton, A.M., Professor of the History and Principles of Education, 
Wellesley College, Chairman. 


Instructors 


CarouineE D. Azporn, Director of Kindergartens, Boston. 

CATHERINE R. Warkins, Supervisor of Kindergartens, Washington, D. C. 

Matitpa M. Remy, Associate Principal, Cincinnati, Kindergarten Association Train- 
ing School. 

Sara L. Witson, Teacher of First Grade, Anne L: Page Memorial Kindergarten. 

Anna A. Kineman, B.A., Instructor in Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten, 
Worcester, Mass., State Normal School. 

Crarice McCarren, B.A., Kindergarten, New Rochelle, New York. 


Enrolment and Credits 


This school offers four courses. One of these courses is intended for present and 
prospective supervisors of kindergartens and primary schools. ‘Three courses are for 
experienced kindergartners and teachers of Grade I who are graduates of a training 
school, a normal school, or a teachers’ college. The courses are not open to students 
who have had no experience in teaching. ) 

Students who complete any of these courses satisfactorily will receive credits 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education at Boston University School 
of Education, as follows: 


OM TRE ts nem neta re stoke ae oe eek Two semester Hours 

ON ESEEr Be ee iis 2 Pes oe tals Goch Lwo-semester:- hours 

WOUTEE Rien eae eae Vet che eee a eee es 7 One semester:hour 

sire ties he ne ee ine ate ey ee Pg a ee wis Semester. hours 
Courses 


S1. Current Problems of the Kindergarten. Studies of children, materials, and 
methods. Miss Watkins. Five hours a week. Credit, 2 hours. : 

$2. Primary Education. The methods, materials, and objectives of Grade I. Miss 
Remy. Five hours a week. Credit, 2 hours. 

$3. Observation and Practice Teaching. Observation and discussion of kinder- 
garten; first grade teaching. Misses Watkins and Remy. Five hours a week. Credit, 
1 hour. 

$4. The Supervision of Kindergartens and of Primary Schools. Miss Aborn. Five 
tours a week. Credit, 2 hours. 

Lectures on special topics will be given by Professor Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley 
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College, Miss Lucy Wheelock, Head of the Wheelock School, Boston, Dr. J. Mace 
Andress, Boston University School of Education, and Professor A. O. Norton of 
Wellesley College. 

Classes and Tuition 

All courses will be given at the Anne L. Page Memorial Kindergarten, in Welles- 
ley. Courses 1, 2 and 3 form a unit which will occupy the entire time of the student. 
Course 4 may be taken with Course 3 and either Course 1 or Course 2. 

Fee for either group of three courses. =, a > i vw vata es os 2.2 eee ee ed oe 

Fee for Course.3.and either. Course 1k; 2-0r4. . Sgn es ea ee ee ee 

The number of students is limited to fifty. 

An illustrated circular, giving full information, will be sent on request by ad- 
dressing = 
Professor Arthur O. Norton, 

12 Appleby Road, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. | 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION COURSE 


The attention of teachers, students and the general public is called to the follow- 
ing special course to be given the week of July 23 by Mrs. Winifred Carberry, Field 
Secretary, National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Associations, from 
Monday to Friday, 2.30 to 3.30, in Jacob Sleeper Hall, College of Liberal Arts, 688 
Boylston Street. 


Parent-Teacher Association Course—5 periods. 

I. The history of the national association; its object and aims; fur parents, 
children, home and school. 

II. The types of work done by the association; sociological basis; health, edu- 
cation and home service departments; public welfare, organization and efficiency. 

III. How the Parent-Teacher Association can help (a) the home, (b) the school, (c) 
the community, (d) the rura! community. 

IV. The work of a Parent-Teacher Association: planning of programs, study of 
school system, attendance problem, pupil government in home and school, social 
activities, recreation and delinquency. Each period will be followed by discussion. 


Mrs. Carberry. 2.30—3.30, Monday to Friday, July 23 to July 27. 


V. “COURSES: OFFEREDJUNDER: THREAD LOOR DEY 20 aearis 
SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


INSTRUCTORS 
WuitTIER L. Hanson, Professor Educational Statistics and Measurements, School of 
Religious Education, Boston University. 
James Cuatmers, Lecturer on History of Education and Methods in English Drama, 
School of Education, Boston University. 
E. Morris Fercusson, Special Lecturer on Religious Education, School of Religious 
Education, Boston University. 
$1. The Curriculum in Religious Education. Theory of the curriculum; principles of 
lesson-making for religious schools. A study of efforts to frame a curriculum for 
Sunday schools; evaluation of current graded texts for Sunday and week-day schools; 
comparison of experiences; the drafting of a new curriculum to meet existing needs. 


Mr. Fergusson. 1-2. Credit, 2 hours. (SRE, ED). 
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$2. Church-School Administration. A practical course in the organization and 
administration of the modern graded church-school, with consideration of the develop- 
ment of church-school method, the unification of the local church’s agencies of 
religious education and correlation with week-day and vacation school work. Prob- 
lems in organization, worship, curriculum and the training of officers and teachers. 
Textbook, Church-School Adminisiration by EK. M. Fergusson. Mr. Fergusson. 2-3. 
Credit, 2 hours. (SRE, CBA, ED). 


$3. Statistical Methods Applied to Religious Education. This course aims to provide 
the necessary technical knowledge of statistical methods to enable (1) directors of 
religious education to use effectively the data available in any church school in the 
solution of the problems of the school; and (2) those engaged in research to apply 
this technique to the solution of important problems in religious education requiring 
statistical treatment. The course will consider the following: Use made of statistical 
methods in religious education; the type of problems to which statistical methods 
can be applied; discussion of, and practice in the collection and systematic classifica- 
tion of data; practice in the analytic methods of describing frequency distributions ,— 
method of averages, variability, relationship and reliability. Graphic methods of 
reporting school facts. Text: Rugg: Statistical Methods Applied to Education. 
Professor Hanson. 9-10. Credit, 2 hours. (SRE, CBA, ED). 


$4. Child Accounting in the Church-School. This course aims to acquaint those 
engaged in religious education with the basic purposes of pupil records, the technique 
of record keeping, the essential features of periodic reports, and the publicity value of 
such reports. The following is a brief statement of the topics considered: Function of 
accounting in business and industry: study of methods and results of child accounting 
in child-helping agencies and the public school; importance of accurate and detailed 
record of facts for evaluating the work and results of the church school; criteria and 
standards for the determination of what facts should be recorded; comparative study 
of record forms and blanks in use in different schools; development of uniform blanks 
for recording facts concerning the child and his progress in the church school. Study 
of the sections of the Indiana Survey of Religious Education dealing with child 
accounting, records, and reports. Professor Hanson. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. 
(SRE, ED). 

S5. The Literary Study of the Bible. The study of the Bible will be undertaken with 
exposition of the chief types of literature contained in the sacred writings. Several 
books of the Bible will be read and analyzed for their literary value and beauty. The 
influence of the Bible on English authors will be traced in Caedmon, Edmund Spenser, 
Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare, Bacon, Carlyle, Ruskin, Wordsworth, Browning, 
Tennyson, and others. Mr. Chalmers. 10-11. Credit, 2 hours. (SRE, ED, G). 


INSTITUTE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The attention of student workers in the field of Religious Education is called to a 
special Institute of Religious Education to be held at the Boston University School of 
Religious Education, 18 Derne street, Boston, June 25 to July 6 inclusive, imme- 
diately preceding the opening of the Summer Session. Students intending to enter 
the Summer Session for work in religious education will find it to their advantage to 
arrive in Boston a few days earlier in order to attend the meetings of the institute. 
The faculty will include Dean Walter S. Athearn in Religious Education, Miss Al- 
berta Munkres in Primary and Elementary Methods, Dr. Elmer A. Leslie in English 
Bible and other specialists in this field. 
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SUMMER SESSION OF 1923 


BLANK FOR PRELIMINARY REGISTRATION 


The Director of the Summer Session will appreciate the assistance of any who 
will fill out the blank below and send it to him at an early date. Such preliminary 
registration, while not binding in any way, will be taken as an indication of intention 


to register as a student in the Summer Session of 1923. 


LETTS NRO latin a Ne aa 


EAGLES Maka Oe ha 


Occupation .... 


Courses desired.......... 


Detach Here 


4.8 10, BY ot oe [el ey. 09 eee, whe) o 65 0. Se.) 8) 80) fe BY 


Copies of the Bulletin of the Summer Session may be sent to the following:— 


NAME ADDRESS 


eyes (6 é26 7 6) U6) 6 Ss e+ 5 18) 6 © 8506) 0) 6 66 6 6 0 6 ‘S206 © © © © © 


7 Please detach this form and mail to Professor A. H. RICE, 
Boston University, 688 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Bulletins published thirty-five times a year by 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
January, 3 numbers; February, 2; March, 3; April, 3; 
May, 3; June, 3; July, 4; August, 2; September, 3; 
October, 3; November, 3; December, 3. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Legal Title: The Trustees of Boston University 
JOHN L. BATES, President of the Corporation; CHARLES F. WEED, Treasurer 


LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President of the University 
Copley Square at Boylston and Exeter Streets © 


LEE C. HASCALL, General Manager, 20 Beacon Street 
10,008 STUDENTS—6,257 MEN, 3,751 WOMEN 


Exclusive of more than 2,000 students in extra-mural courses 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
WILLIAM MARSHALL WARREN, Dean, 688 Boylston Street 


(a) Extension College Courses. Afternoons, evenings, and Saturdays. Degree credit. 


ALEXANDER H. RICE, Director, 688 Boylston Street 


COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Day and evening Divisions. Bachelor 
of Business Administration. EVERETT W. LORD, Dean, 525 Boylston Street 


(a) Courses for Teachers of Commercial Subjects. Afternoons, evenings, and Saturdays: 


ATLEE LANE PERCY, Director, 525 Boylston Street 


(b) Advanced summer courses for regular students only, from June 11 to August 31. 
EVERETT W. LORD, Dean, 525 Boylston Street 
(c) Ellsworth (Maine) Summer Term from June 11 to August 31. 
CHARLES E. BELLATTY, Director, 525 Boylston Street 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL SCIENCE. For women only. Day, evening, and Saturday 
morning divisions; degree course, four years; two-year course for private secretaries; one-year 
intensive course for college graduates; degree program for prospective high-school teachers. 
Special courses in Personal Affairs Management. 


T., LAWRENCE DAVIS, Dean, 27 Garrison Street, 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. For college graduates only: courses for the pastorate, missions, 


religious education, etc. JAMES A. BEEBE, Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Street 
SCHOOL OF LAW. Ashburton Place, near the State House, Law Libraries, State, County, 
and Municipal Courts HOMER ALBERS, Dean, 11 Ashburton Place 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. General Preventive, Public Health and Research Medicine. 
Combination courses lead to S.B. and M.D. in six years. Non-sectarian, Class A. 


DR. ALEXANDER S. BEGG, Dean, 80 E. Concord Street 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. Bachelor of Science in Education in two years after graduation 


from normal school or after the first two years in college. In co-operation with the graduate 
school courses for college graduates leading to A.M., Ph.D., or to advanced degrees in Education. 


ARTHUR H. WILDE, Dean, 99 Newbury Street 
SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE. For men and women, 


ministerial and lay. Psychological and pedagogical principles and methods applied to social. 
science, church organization, evangelism, religious education, missions, the rural church, and institu- 
tional management. In connection with the Graduate School, courses are offered to college grad- 
uates leading to A.M., Ph.D., or professional degrees in Religious Education or Social Service. 


WALTER S. ATHEARN, Dean, Cor. Temple and Derne Streets 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. In co-operation with the several faculties offers graduates from 
standard colleges courses leading to A.M. and Ph.D. Special opportunities in Religious Educa- 
tion, Social Service, Public School Education, Philosophy, Languages, and Literature. ° 


ARTHUR W. WEYSSE, Dean, 688 Boylston Street 
SUMMER SESSION. Beginning first week in July. Part of the regular school year. 
Credit toward ull degrees. ALEXANDER H. RICE, Director, 688 Boylston Street 


For particulars address the officers of the 
Department about which information is desired. 
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LeMvEL HersBert Murttn, President of the University. 

ALEXANDER H. Rice, Ph.D., Director of the Summer Session. 

WiLi1aAM MarsHALt WarREN, Ph.D., Dean of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Everetr Wiii1AM Lorp, A.M., Dean of the College of Business Administration. 
T. Lawrence Davis, M.B.A., Dean of the College of Secretarial Science. 
Artuur W. Wevsse, Ph.D., M.D., Dean of the Graduate School. 

Arruur H. Wipe, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education. 

Wa ter S. AtTuearn, LL.D., Dean of the School of Religious Education. 


THE COMMISSION ON THE SUMMER SESSION 


LeMvueL H. Murtin, President of the University. 


we 


Ernest G. Howes From the Board 


Chairman of the Commission , Ror oie ts ae 
Lee C. Hascarn | 
Dean Wititi1am M. WarRREN | From the College 
PRoFESSOR ALEXANDER H. Rice f of Liberal Arts 
Dean Everett W. Lorp \ From the College of 
Proressor Harry B. CENTER j Business Administration 


Dean Artuur H. Witpe, From the School of Education. 
Dean JT. Lawrence Davis, From the College of Secretarial Science. 


CALENDAR 1924 


June 16,,Monday 245.57. eee University Commencement Day 
July:7, Monday... 4 aust fe Registration Day, Summer Session 
July 8, Tuesday........... Instruction in the Summer Session Begins 
August 16, Saturday..... Examinations and Close of Summer Session 


September 17, Wednesday, Registration Day, First Semester, College 
of Liberal Arts. a 

September 20, Saturday, Registration Day, Saturday and Late After- 
noon Courses, College of Liberal Arts. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


ATrkins, Rosperr W. 

Avery, Aurrep H. 

BAKER, GEORGE BRAMWELL 
BATEs, Hon. Joun L., LL.D. 
BLACKWELL, Miss ALIcE STONE 
Buiss, ELMER J. 

Brewer, Howarp D. 
Brices, Dr. J. Emmons 
Bronson, Dr. DILLON 
Butters, Rev. Georc_E S., D.D. 
Carter, Hon. Horace A. 
CHENERY, Dr. W. E. 
Criark, B. PREsToN © 
Crary, CALVERT 

CusHMAN, Mrs. IsaBEL P. 
DAVENPORT, GEORGE P. 
Dunn, GEorGE A. 
Fercuson, Dr. Joun C. 
Fisx, Mrs. Everett O. 
GatiacHEr, H. CiirrorD 
Graton, Henry C., 


Hamitton, Bishop Joun W., LL.D. 


HarTMAN, Dr. L. O. 
PIASCA LIA (LURE C: 

Henry, Mrs. Georce E. 
Haven, Wit.iaM I., D.D. 
Howes, Ernest G. 


HucuHeEs, Bishop Epwin H. 
JEWELL, PLiny 

KIMBALL, FranK W. 
MaxweEL_, GeorceE H. 
Merrow, Lyrorp A. 
Meyer, ALFRED R. 
Moses, Horace A. 
Nortuup, Miss ELizaBetu C. 
ODELLZ, REV WiELis. .,) D:D: 
PERRIN, Rev. WILLARD T. 
Potter, RosBert S. 
Potrer, WILLIAM W. 
Remick, Frank W. 
SHEPLER, Rev. JosEpH M. 
SMITH, GEORGE S. 

SPEARE, E. Ray 

STETSON, GRAYDON 
SULLIVAN, Hon. Joun A. 
SuLttivan, MicHae. H. 
TuFrts, JR., WALTER 
Warp, Rev. Wituiam I. 
WEED, Hon. Atonzo R. 
WEED, CHARLES F, 
WILLETT, GEorGE F. 
Wine, DanieEt G. 
Winsuip, Appison L. 
Wyman, Henry A. 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
Of the Board of Trustees 


SUMMER SESSION 


GEORGE BRAMWELL BAKER 
GeorceE A. DuNnN 
Mrs. Everett O. Fisk 


Ernest G. Howes 
E. Ray SPEARE 
WALTER TurtTs, JR. 


MEMBERS ex officio 


LemueL H. Muartuin, President 
Lee C. Hascari, General Manager 
ALEXANDER H. Rice, Director 
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OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


FREDERICK J. ALLEN Vocational Guidance 

A.B., 1889; A.M., 1892; Dartmouth College. Assistant Director, Vocation 

Bureau of Boston, 1910-17. Research Associate, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 

Harvard University, 1917—. Lecturer on Vocational Guidance, Boston Univer- 

sity, 1916—. President, New England Vocational Guidance Association, 1921-23. 

_ Educational Director for the United States Veterans’ Bureau at Harvard Uni- 

versity, 1921—. Editor of the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 1922—. Summer 
Session, Boston University, 1919-24. 

ALCIDE DE ANDRIA French 

Universite de Louvain and Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, 1878-1884. Lecturer 

on French Literature and Music, Boston, 1910-19. Instructor in French, C.B.A., 

Boston University, 1918. University Extension Lecturer, French Language and 

Literature, 1919-20. Instructor, Boston University, 1919—. Summer Session, 

Boston University, 1919-24. 


Auice E. BenBow Handwriting 
Pd.B., New York State College for Teachers, 1901; Amsterdam, N. Y., and 

Utica, N. Y., Public Schools, 1901-08; City Teachers Training School, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., 1908-09; Supervisor of Handwriting, Schenectady, N. Y., Public 
Schools, 1909-21; Supervisor of Handwriting, Trenton, N. J., Public Schools, 
1921-24; Special Work in Palmer Method Writing; Summer Session, Rider 
College, 1921; Ohio University, 1923; Summer Session, Boston University, 1924. 


Henry J. BorNHOFFT Accounting 
Graduate Pace Institute, 1915. C. P. A., Massachusetts and New Hamp- 

shire. Instructor Pace courses, 1915-23, Pace Institute, Boston, New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark. Resident Manager Pace Institute, Boston, 1917-23. Presi- 
dent and Director Pace Agency for Placements, Inc., 1919-22. Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Accounting, Boston University, 1923—. Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1923, 24. 
Lewis A. BriGHAM Mathematics, Astronomy 


5.B., 1913; A.M., 1917, Boston University; Instructor in Mathematics, 
1915-20, Assistant Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics, Boston University, 
1920—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1919, 20, 23, 24. 

Epcar S. BriGHTMAN Philosophy 

A.B., Brown University, 1906; A.M., 1908; S.T.B., Boston University, 
1910; Ph.D., 1912. Assistant in Greek, Brown University, 1906-07, and in 
Philosophy, 1906-08; Jacob Sleeper Fellow, 1910-11; Head of the Department of 
Psychology and Philosophy, Nebraska Wesleyan University, 1912-15, Professor 
of Ethics and Religion, Wesleyan University, 1915-19; Professor of Philosophy, 
Boston University, 1919—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1922, 24. 


FRANK CHouTEAU BRowNn Architecture 

Graduate, Minneapolis School of Fine Arts; Fellow, Boston Society of Archi- 

tects; Editor Architectural Review; Vice-President Drama League of America; 

Member, American Institute of Architects. Lecturer, Dartmouth Summer 

School, 1915, 16. Lecturer, Courses for Teachers, Boston University, 1917—. 
Summer Session, Boston University, 1917-24. 
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Rosert E. Bruce Mathematics 

A.B., Boston University, 1901; A.M., 1905, Harvard University, 1911; 

Ph.D., Boston University, 1912. Instructor in Mathematics, Pomona College, 

1902-03; Instructor in Mathematics, Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, 

1903-05; Assistant Professor, 1905-12; Professor, 1912—. Summer Session, 
Boston University, 1916, 18, 24. 


F. Aten Burt Advertising 

A.B., 1908, Amherst College. Manager, Burt Advertising Service. Adver- 

tising Manager, Samuel Ward Manufacturing Co., Boston. Assistant in Adver- 

tising, College of Business Administration, Boston University, 1920; Instructor, 
1920—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1920, 1922-24. 


Harry B. CENTER English 
A.B., 1900; Boston University. Reporter, Gloucester Daily News, 1900-02; 
Managing Editor, Quebec Chronicle, 1912; Night Editor, Boston Post, 1913-16. 
Instructor in Journalism, College of Business Administration, Boston University, 
1914; Assistant Professor, 1916; Associate Professor, 1918; Professor, 1918—. 
Summer Session, Boston University, 1922-24. 


JAMES CHALMERS Education 
A.B., 1885, Ph.D., 1889, Eureka College. Fellow, University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, 1897-99; D.D., Wheaton (IIl.) College, 1902; LL.D., Western Michigan 
College, 1904. Professor of Philosophy and Education, Eureka College, 1889-90; 
Professor of English Literature, Ohio State University, 1890-94; President 
Wisconsin State Normal College, 1894-97; President South Dakota State Col- 
lege, 1902-06; City Superintendent of Schools, Fitchburg, 1914-17; Principal 
Framingham State Normal School, 1917—. Summer Session, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1921, 22. Summer Session, Boston University, 1923, 24. 


Epwin M. CHAMBERLIN ~ Psychology 
A.B., Harvard University, 1911; A.M., 1914; Ph.D., 1917. Austin Teaching 

Fellow in Education, Harvard University, 1916-17; Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Edgewood, Pa., 1917-18; Captain, U. S. Army, Division of Psychology, 
1918-19; Assistant Professor of Education, Boston University School of Educa- 
tion, 1919-20; Professor and Head of the Department of Psychology, Boston 
University College of Business Administration, 1920—. Summer Session, Boston 


University, 1920, 21, 23, 24. 


KENNETH COLLINS Advertising 
A.B., University of Washington, 1920; A.M., University of Idaho, 1922. 
Instructor in English, University of Idaho, 1920-22; Austin Scholar, Harvard 
University, 1922-23. Sales and Advertising Manager, Butler’s Department 
Store, 1923—. Instructor of Advertising, College of Business Administration, 
Boston University, 1923—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1924. 


Cartos Everett Conant Romance Languages 
A.B., 1892; A.M., 1899, Lawrence College; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 

1912; Student, University of Leipsic, 1907. Government Translator and Inter- 
preter of Spanish and Native Languages, Manila, 1904-07; Professor of Modern 
Languages, University of Chattanooga, 1908-10 and 1912-21; Instructor in 
French, Summer Session, Tulane University, 1917; Instructor in Spanish, 
Summer Session, Peabody College for Teachers, 1919-21; Assistant Professor of 
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Romance Languages, Carleton College, 1921-22; Travel and Study in Europe, 
1922-23. Summer Session, Boston University, 1924. 


WixiiaAm Lee Corsin English 

A.B., 1896, Amherst College; A.M., 1900, Yale University; Student of 

English abroad, chiefly at Oxford University; Head of Department of English, 

Cascadilla School, 1902-04; Instructor in English, Wells College, 1904-06; 

Associate Professor of English, Wells College, 1906-20; Professor and Head of 

Department of English, Rollins College, 1920-21; Professor of English, Boston 
University, 1921—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1923, 24. 


SALVADOR CoRNEJO Spanish 
Ph.D., San Francisco de A. Leon, 1901; A.M., 1920, Boston University. 
Professor of Spanish Language and Literature, Espino College, 1901-04; Presi- 
dent Cienfuegos Presbyterian College (Cuba), 1913-15; Assistant Professor of 
Spanish, College of Business Administration, Boston University, 1918-23. 
Associate Professor, 1923—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1919-24. 


GeorcE B. EMERSON Physical Education 
B.P.E., Springfield College; Director of Physical Education for Men, Boston 
University, 1912—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1918-24. 
JoseruH K. Fo.tsom Sociology 
B.S., Rutgers, 1913; A.M., Clark University, 1915; Ph.D., Columbia 
University, 1917. Instructor in Physics, St. Lawrence University, 1914. Assistant 
Professor of Social Economics, University of Pittsburgh, 1919-21. Assistant 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, Dartmouth College, 1922—. Summer 
Session, Boston University, 1924. 
RoBert M. Gay English 
A.B., Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1900; A.M., Columbia University, 
1901; Litt. D., Dickinson College, 1913. Teacher of English in secondary schools 
1902-09; Associate Professor of English, Goucher College, 1909-13; Professor 
of English, Goucher College, 1913-18. Summer School of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1912-14, 16; Lecturer in the Johns Hopkins Courses for Teachers, 1911- 
18. Professor of English, Simmons College,-1918—; Dean of the Graduate 
Division, 1922—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1920-24. 
Percy GRAHAM Music Methods 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools of Lynn, Massachusetts. Organist, Saint 
Stephen’s Church, Lynn. Lecturer on Music Methods, Courses for Teachers, 
Boston University, 1916—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1916-19, 
1921-24. 
Henry B. Haru Citizenship 
M.A., 1916, Ph.D., 1918, Harvard University. Lecturer in Americanization 
at Civic Service House, Boston, 1915-17; Assistant in Sociology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1916-17; Instructor in Economic History, Harvard University, 1917-18; 
Professor in American History, Northeastern College, 1917-18; Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Sociology, Wesleyan University, 1919-21, Lecturer in 
Sociology, Wellesley College, 1921-22. Lecturer in Citizenship, Boston Uni- 
versity, 1923-24. Summer Session, Boston University, 1923-24. 
CLARENCE G. HamILton Music 
. A.B., Brown University, 1888; A. M., 1900; Teacher of Music, Providence, 
1889-1904; Professor of Music, Wellesley College, 1904—. Director Common- 
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wealth Summer School of Music, Boothbay Harbor, Me. Summer Session, 
Boston University, 1918, 19, 24. 


BERNICE HARTLEY , Education 

A.B., Des Moines University, 1915; A.M., Boston University, 1923. In- 

structor, Junior College, Austin, Texas, 1916-17; Sioux City Normal School, 
Iowa, 1923—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1924. 


Epear C, HicBir. Education 
A.B., in Education, 1907; A.M., University of Minnesota, 1909; Ph.D., 
Columbia University, 1920. Public School Administration, 1900-10; Super- 
intendent West Central School and Station, University of Minnesota, 1910-17. 
President Eastern South Dakota State Teachers College, Madison, 1920-24. 
Summer Session, Boston University, 1924. | 


Witi1amM G. HorrMan English 

A.B., Brown University, 1904. Providence Tribune, 1907-09. Assistant Pro- 

fessor of English and Public Speaking, College of Business Administration, 

Boston University, 1920; Associate Professor, 1923—. Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1924. 


Roy J. HonEYWELL Government, Economics 

B.S., 1916, New York State College for Teachers; A.M., 1918, Boston 

University. Lecturer on Psychology and Principles of Teaching, Lowell School 

of Religious Education, 1919-20; Instructor in Government and Eccnomies, 

College of Business Administration, Boston University, 1920—. Summer Session, 
Boston University, 1923, 24. 


CuHarRLEs P. Huse Economics 

A.B., 1904; A.M., 1905; Ph.D., 1907; Harvard University. Assistant in 

Economics, Harvard University, 1907-08. Instructor in Economics, Dartmouth 

College, 1908-09; Instructor in Economics, Harvard University, 1909-11; Assist- 

ant Professor of Economics, University of Missouri, 1911-14; Assistant Professor 

of Economics and Social Science, Boston University, 1914-20. Professor, 1920—. 
Summer Session, Boston University, 1915-24. 


Norton A. Kent Physics 
A.B., Yale, 1895; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 1901. Professor of 
Physics, Wabash College, 1903-06. Assistant Professor of Physics, Boston Uni- 


versity, 1906-10; Professor, 1910—. Summer Session, Boston University, 
1917-24. 
Epwarp R. Lewis Philosophy 


A.B., 1907; A.M., 1908, Ohio State University; diploma, 1911, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; graduate student, 1910-12, Columbia University. Professor of 
Philosophy, Wesley College (affiliated with the University of North Dakota), 
1922-23; Lecturer in Philosophy and Psychology, College of Liberal Arts, Boston 
University, 1923-24. Summer Session, Boston University, 1924. 


WILBERT G. A. LinpaquistT Chemistry 

S.B., Boston University, 1915. Professor of Chemistry, Massachusetts Col- 

lege of Osteopathy, 1919—; Assistant in Chemistry, College of Liberal Arts, 

Boston University, 1914-15; Instructor, 1920—. Summer Session, Boston Uni- 
versity, 1921-24. 
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WiiiiAM WareE Locke Americanization 
S.B., Worcester Inst. Tech., 1877; S.T.B., Harvard Divinity School, 1885. 
Instructor in English for foreigners, North Commercial High School, Boston, 
1912-15. Instructor of foreigners, Civic .Service House, Boston. Instructor, 


Boston University, Courses for Teachers, 1918—. Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1922-24. 
Brenton R. Lutz Biology 


5.B., Boston University, 1913; A.M., 1914; Ph.D., 1917. Instructor in 
Biology, Boston University, 1914-22. Teaching Fellow in Physiology, Harvard 
University, 1915-16. Physiologist, U. S. Army, 1918-19. Instructor in Experi- 
mental Physiology. Boston University School of Medicine, 1919-21; Assistant 
Professor of Physiology, 1921—; Assistant Professor of Biology, College of 


Liberal Arts, Boston University, 1922—. Summer Session, Boston University, 
Plies, 24. 
Westey J. McCarty Accounting 


Ph.B., Scio College, 1908; A.M., 1912. C.P.A. New Jersey, 1912; Ohio, 1913. 
Associate Professor of Accounting, Boston University. Summer Session, Boston 


University, 1919-24. 


Joun P. MaArsHALL ~ Music 
Organist, Boston Symphony Orchestra, 1908-18, and First Church, Boston, 
1908—. Instructor of Music, Boston University, 1902-11; Professor of Music, 
1911—. Lecturer on Music, Harvard Summer School, 1908-11; Massachusetts 
University Extension, 1911-16; Brown University Extension, 1916. Musical Aide, 
Northeastern Department, U. S. Army, 1917-19. Development Expert in Music, 
War Plans Division, General Staff, U.S. Army, 1920—. Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1915-24. 


James R. MartTIn Geology 

Ph.B., 1902, Hamline University; A.M., 1920, Harvard University. Instruc- 

tor in Physiology, Sargent School, Cambridge, 1915-18; Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology, 1918. Instructor in Biology and Geology, Boston University, 

1918-19; Instructor in Geology, College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, 
1919—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1922-24. 


Tuomas R. MaTHER English 
A.B., Williams College, 1913; A.M., Harvard University, 1914; Post- 
graduate work, Harvard University, 1920-21; Fellow in English, Princeton 
University, 1914-15; Instructor in History and English, Meadville Theological 
School, 1915-18; Instructor in Rhetoric, University of Minnesota, 1918-20; 
Instructor in English, United States Naval Academy, 1921-22; Instructor in 
English, Boston University, 1922-23; Assistant Professor, 1923—. Summer 
Session, Boston University, 1923, 24. . 


SAMUEL A. MaTTHEWsS Biology 

S.B., Boston University, 1923; A.M., Boston University, 1924. Assistant in 

Biology, Boston University, 1922-23. Teaching Fellow in Biology, Boston 
University, 1923-24. Summer Session, Boston University, 1922-24. 

Water H. MEcHLER Business Normal 

Ph.B., Lafayette College; Instructor, Gregg Normal School, 1916; Lecturer, 

Simmons College, 1917; Instructor, New York University, 1918; Lecturer, 
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College of the City of New York, 1917—; Associate Professor of Secretarial 
Studies, College of Secretarial Science, Boston University, 1921-22; Professor 
1923—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1920-24. 


ApELBERT H. Morse Music 
Formerly Supervisor of Music in Public Schools of Easton, Mansfield, 
Stoughton, Foxboro, and Walpole. Supervisor of Music in Public Schools of 
Norwood, Mass.; Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, Brookline, 
Mass. Summer Session, Boston University, 1919-24. 


Joun J. Murray Marketing 


Instructor in Marketing, College of Business Administration, Boston 
University, 1923—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1924. 


Rutu E. Myers Music 

Salem State Normal School, 1911. Assistant in School Music, Lynn. Courses 

for Teachers, Boston University, 1923—. Summer Session, Boston University, 
1923, 24. 

Lyman C. NEWELL Chemistry 


A.B., 1890; A.M., 1891; Brown University. Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1895. 
Professor of Chemistry, Boston University, 1904—. Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1916-24. 

Frank Nowak | History 

A.B., University of Rochester, 1917; Member of American Mission to Aus- 
tria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, and West Russia, 1919; A.M., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1920. Instructor in History, Boston University, 1922—. Summer Ses- 
sion, Boston University, 1923, 24. 

ATLEE L. PERcyY Accounting 

B.B.A., Boston University, 1917; A.B. Taylor University; C.P.A., Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. Instructor in commercial branches, Taylor 
University. Head Instructor Boston Clerical School, 1917-19. Instructor and 
Assistant Professor of Accounting, 1917-21; Associate Professor, 1922; Professor, 
1923—, Boston University. Summer Session 1920-24. 


MarsHA.u LiviInGston PERRIN Germanic Languages and Sanskrit | 
A.B., 1874; A.M., 1876, Harvard University; Ph.D., Goettingen, 1889. 
Assistant in English, Goettingen, 1885-88. Instructor in German and Latin, 
1888-91, Assistant Professor in German and Anglo-Saxon, 1891-93. Professor of 
German and Anglo-Saxon, 1893-10; Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Sanskrit, 1910—, Boston University. Summer Session, Boston University, 1915- 
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C. Park PReEssEey Vocational Counselor 
A.B., 1893; Williams College. Secretary, Beacon Vocation Bureau, 1910-16; 

War Work Secretary, Y.M.C.A., 1917-19; Acting Chief Examiner, U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, Teachers’ Section, 1919. Assistant Vocational Counselor and 
Director of Employment, College of Business Administration, Boston University, 


1919-22, Assistant Professor, 1923—. Summer Session, Boston University, 
1922-24. 
ALEXANDER H. RIce. Latin 


A.B., Harvard, 1901; Ph.D., Boston University, 1905. American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, 1901-02; Instructor in Latin, Boston University, 
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1902-05; Assistant Professor, 1905-10; Professor, 1910—; Instructor in Summer 
Session, University of Kansas, 1911, 13. Director, Boston University, Summer 


Session, 1915—. 


Raymonp C. RoBInson Harmony 

Organist and Choirmaster, King’s Chapel, Boston. Instructor in Music, 

Boston University, 1918—. Instructor in Music, Wellesley College, 1919—. 
Boston University, Summer Session, 1918-24. 


Joun C. SCAMMELL English, Fine Arts 

A.B., Harvard College, 1907; Assistant in English, Radcliffe College, 1907- 

09; Editor, George L. Shuman & Co., 1902-10; Instructor in English, Tufts Col- 

lege, 1916-19; Associate. Professor, College of Business Administration, Boston 
University, 1919—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1921-24. 


ALBERT C. SHERMAN, JR. Ear Training 
Instructor, Courses for Teachers, Boston University, 1918—. Instructor 
Boston Conservatory of Music. Summer Session, Boston University, 1922-24. 


Louisre SMITH ; Typewriting 
Teacher, Salem Schools, 1914-19. Instructor in Typewriting, College of Sec- 
retarial Science, Boston University, 1919—. Summer Session, Boston University, 


1920, 21, 24. 


Oscar T. SMITH Sales Relations 

B.B.A., 1922; Boston University. Head of Commercial Department, Cony 

High School, Augusta, Maine, 1916-17. Assistant Fmployment Manager and 

Supervisor of Sales, Jordan Marsh Company, 1919-20. Supervisor of Employ- 

ment, Boston University, 1920—; Instructor of Sales Relations, College of 

Business Administration, Boston University, 1921-23; Assistant Professor of 
Sales Relations, 1923—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1924. 


Greorce M. Sneatu English 
A.B., Yale University, 1907; A.M., 1910; post-graduate work at University 
of Chicago, 1914-16; Boston University, 1922-23. Instructor in English, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1910-14; Instructor in Business English, Northwestern 
School of Commerce, 1915-16; Assistant Professor of English, Goucher College, 
1916-18; newspaper work: Baltimore Evening Sun, 1918-21; Baltimore News, 
1921-22; Instructor in English, Boston University College of Liberal Arts, 1923. 
Summer Session, Boston University, 1924. 


Heten M. STEVENS Che mistry 

A.B., 1905; A.M., 1921; Boston University. Teacher of Chemistry, Granby, 

Mass., Nashua, N. H., Somerville, Mass., 1905-19. Instructor in Chemistry, 
Boston University, 1919—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1922-24. 


Cuartes M. Srrone Economics, Marketing 
A.B., 1898; A.M., 1900; Missouri University. Instructor, Washington State 
University. Assistant Professor Economics and Marketing, College of Business 
Administration, Boston University, 1920-23; Associate Professor, 1923—. 
Summer Session, Boston University, 1924. 
ARTHUR J. SULLIVAN Accounting 
Salem State Normal School, 1911; Reporter Salem News and Boston Herald, 
1901-11; Executive Secretary, United States Shipping Board, 1918-19; New 
England Supervisor of Commercial Education, Federal Board for Vocational 
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Education, 1919-21; Instructor in Accounting, College of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston University, 1921—. Summer Session, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston University, 1922. Summer Session, Boston University, 1923, 24. 


JoserH RicHARD TAYLOR Drama 

A.B., 1882; A.M., 1885; Wesleyan. A.M., Harvard University, 1894. Pro- 

fessor of Greek, Hamline University, 1882-86; Greek and Latin, Northwestern 

University, 1888-91. Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin, Boston University, 

1891-96; Professor, 1896-1901; Professor of Greek, 1901—. Summer Session, 
Boston University, 1915-24. 


Lucien B. Taytor Physics 

S.B., 1918; A.M., 1919; Boston University. Assistant in Physics, College of 

Liberal Arts, Boston University, 1918-20. Instructor 1920—. Summer Session, 
Boston University, 1919-24. 


Raupu W. Tayior English 

A.B., 1911; A.M., 1922; Boston University. Teaching Principal, North Dart- 

mouth Hich hood ieee 1911-12; Teaching Principal, Medfield High School, 

Mass., 1912-18. Rectan and Taetrvetet 1918—; Secretary of the Faculty, 

1920—, College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1922-24. 


James V. TonER Accounting 

A.B., Holy Cross College, 1912. C.P.A., Massachusetts, 1921. B.B.A., Bos- 

ton University, 1921. Instructor in Accounting, Boston University, 1919-20; 

Assistant Professor, 1920-22; Associate Professor, 1923—. Summer Session, 
1920-24. 


Rocer D. WASHBURN Advertising 

College of Business Administration, Boston University, 1919-22; Advertis- 

ing Designer, Burt Advertising Service, 1922-23. Instructor of Advertising De- 

sign, College of Business Administration, Boston Meher ap 1923—. Summer 
Session, Boston University, 1924. 


SaMuEL M. WaxMan "French; Spanish 
A.B., Harvard, 1907; A.M., 1910; Ph.D., 1912. University of Paris, 1908-09. 
Instructor in Romance Languages, Syracuse University, 1907-08; Instructor in 
Romance Languages, Harvard University, 1910; Boston University, 1910-13; 
Assistant Professor, 1913-20; Professor, 1920—. Summer Session, Boston Uni- 
versity, 1915-24. 


Roscoe L. WEstT Education 
A.B., 1914; Ed.M., 1923; Harvard. Superintendent of Schools, Farmington, 

Maine, and Rockland, Maine, 1914-19; Needham, Mass., 1919-21; Director of 
Elementary Education, Trenton, N. J., 1921—; Instructor, Boston University, 
School of Education, 1920—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1921, 22, 24. 


Artuur W. WEYSSE Biology 
A.B., Harvard University, 1891; A.M., 1892; Ph.D., 1894; M.D., Basel, 

1907; Traveling Fellow, Harvard University, 1894-96, in Leipsic, Berlin, Paris 

and Naples Assistant in Botany and Zodlogy, Harvard, 1892-94. Instructor in 
Zodlogy, Massachusetts Institute Technology, 1896-07; Professor of Experi- 
mental Physiology, Boston University School of Medicine, 1899—. Professor of 
Biology, Boston University, 1904—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1915- 
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20. Chairman, Executive Committee of the Graduate School, Boston University, 


1917-22; Dean, Graduate School, 1922—. 


Brewer G. WHITMORE History 

A.B., 1910; A.M., 1915, Harvard University; Instructor, Syracuse Univer- 

sity; Harvard University; Wellesley College; Tufts College. Assistant Professor 

of History and Government, Tufts College, 1922—. Summer Session, Boston 
University, 1924. 


Irvinc C. WHITTEMORE Psychology 
A.B., 1917; A.M., 1921; Ph.D., 1923; Harvard University. ‘Assistant in 
Psychology, Harvard University, 1920. Instructor in Psychology, 1921-22, 
Assistant Professor, 1923—, College of Business Administration, Boston Uni- 
versity. Summer Session, Boston University, 1921-24. 


Guy M. WIitson Education 
Graduated from Indiana State Normal School, 1896; B.A., 1900; M.A., 1908, 
Indiana University; Ph.D., Columbia University,. 1918; Teacher, Principal, 
Superintendent, central Indiana, Public Schools, 1893-08. Head Department of 
Education and Director Summer Session, Iowa State College, 1913-22; Special 
Instructor Summer Session, 1922, University of Washington. Author: Motiva- 
tion of School Work (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), How to Measure (Macmillan), 
Language Error Tests (World Book Co.). Professor of Education, School of 
Education, 1922—. Summer Session, Boston University, 1923, 24. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Boston University Summer Session is not a summer school, 
but an integral part of the University year. Its courses are intended for 
regular University students, for teachers, for secretaries and for others 
who wish to pursue special or advanced studies, either leading to a degree 
or taken without reference to degree credit. The academic year 1924-25 
will thus be made up of (1) the Summer Session—equivalent to a half 
semester—and (2) and (3) the first and second semesters of the winter 
term. Students may, therefore, by taking the work of two or more 
Summer Sessions, shorten by a year or more the time required for a 
degree. All the courses, except where otherwise noted, will. extend 
through the six weeks of the session, and will meet on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of each week. There wiil be no class 
exercises on Saturdays, except the first Saturday, July 12, when all 
classes will meet. Monday, July 7, will be devoted to registration, and 
regular instruction will begin at 9 a.m., Tuesday, July 8. Final examina- 
tions in all courses will be held on Saturday, August 16. Each course of 
one hour daily consists of thirty class exercises or their equivalent. 

The University reserves the right to withdraw any course for which 
fewer than ten students register. 


PURPOSE 


The courses are designed to meet the needs of the following classes of 
men and women: 

(1) Teachers in all grades of schools, who wish to carry on ad- 
vanced study in their own subject or to gain a better equipment for 
teaching by the pursuit of other branches. Many of the courses are 
offered primarily for teachers. 

(2) School superintendents and other school officers. 

(3) University students, graduates and undergraduates. 

(4) Business men and persons preparing for a business career. 

(5) Secretaries and students preparing for secretarial work. 


(6) Other qualified students. 


ADMISSION 


There are no formal examinations for admission to the Summer 
Session. Students will be admitted to such courses as the respective 
instructors find them qualified to pursue to advantage. 
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REGISTRATION 


Formal registration must be effected in every case before entrance 
upon any part of the work of the session. Students will present them- 
selves for registration on Monday, July 7, at the College Building, 
Boylston and Exeter Streets, Boston. A representative of each depart- 
ment will be present throughout the day from 10 to 5.00. After consulta- 
tion with instructors, students will fill out enrolment cards for the 
courses for which they wish to register and obtain a receipt for the 
payment of tuition fees at the office of the Bursar of the University. No 
changes in registration may be effected after 5 p.m., Monday, July 14, 
and after that date admission to courses will be restricted to duly 
registered students. Those who enter late will be allowed to make up a 
reasonable amount of work, but in most cases it will be impossible for 
any who enter after the first week to take work for full credit in any 
course. 


KEES 


The following fees will be charged: 


(1) University fee, payable by each student of the Summer 
Session on registration, non-returnable......... Peete 8) 


(2) Tuition fee, per point of credit, payable on registration. $8.00 
(A course meeting one hour daily throughout the Sum- 
mer Session regularly carries two points of credit.) 


(3) Laboratory and material fees, and breakage deposits are 
noted in the description of each course in which they 
are charged. 


All fees are payable on day of registration at the office of the Bursar 
of the University, Boylston and Exeter Streets, Boston. If registration 
is effected by mail, checks should be made payable to Boston University. 


In case of withdrawal from a course before July 12 the tuition fees 
will be refunded; for withdrawal after that date a proportionate amount 
of the tuition fees will be returned up to August 1, reckoning from the 
date on which the office of the Director receives formal notice of with- 
drawal from the student. After August 1 no fees will be returned on 
account of withdrawal. The University fee is not returnable. 
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CLASSES 


The schedule of hours for classes (see pages 48 and 49) has been 
arranged with a view to the convenience of students. Regular class 
exercises are scheduled from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. beginning Tuesday, July 8. 
No classes are held on Saturday, except on the first Saturday, July 12, 
when all classes will meet. On each Tuesday, beginning Tuesday, July 8, 
at 1.20 p.m., an assembly will be held in Jacob Sleeper Hall. All students 
and members of the teaching staff are requested to attend since this 
occasion will be used for giving out announcements of general interest. 
In addition to the regular class exercises the Summer Session will provide 
a series of lectures of general interest, open to students and their friends, 
by members of the staff of instructionand by men from other institutions. 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 


Students enrolled in the College of Liberal Arts, the school of Theol- 
ogy, The Graduate School, the College of Business Administration, the 
College of Secretarial Science, the School of Education, or the School of 
Religious Education and Social Service may offer, for credit toward a 
degree, not more than eight credits obtained in any one year in the 
Summer Session except by special permission from the Faculty. 

In the list of courses on pages 22 to 47 the department or departments 
of the University in which degree credit may be gained is indicated in 
parentheses after each course, as follows: 


CLA—Courses accepted by the Faculty of the College of Libera! Arts as creditable 
toward the degree of A.B. (Bachelor of Arts) and S.B. (Bachelor of Science). 
Unless otherwise stated, each course of five hours per week is accepted as the 
equivalent of two semester hours in the College of Liberal Arts. A double 
laboratory period (i.e., of two hours) is deemed equivalent to a single class 
hour. 

CBA—Courses accepted by the Faculty of the College of Business Administration 
as creditable toward the degree of B.B.A. (Bachelor of Business Adminis- 
tration). Except where otherwise stated, each course of ten hours per week is 
accepted as the equivalent ofsixty hours and each course of five hours per week 
as the equivalent of thirty hours in the College of Business Administration. 

CSS—Courses accepted by the Faculty of the College of Secretarial Science as 
creditable toward the degree of B.S.S. (Bachelor of Secretarial Science). 

ED—Courses accepted by the Faculty of the School of Education as creditable 
toward the degree of B.S. in Ed. (Bachelor of Science in Education). 

SRE—Courses accepted by the Faculty of the School of Religious Education as 
creditable toward the degree of B.R.E. (Bachelor of Religious Education). 

G—Courses accepted by the Faculty of the Graduate School as creditable toward 
the degree of A.M. (Master of Arts) or in some cases Ph.D. (Doctor of 
Philosophy.) 
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PREMEDICATRHCREDITS 


The Summer Session certificates for Biology Sl together with 
Biology $2, and Physics S1 together with Physics $2, are accepted by 
the University Medical School as covering the requirements for admis- 
sion in these two sciences. The courses in Chemistry are also accepted, 
but only to the extent of eight semester hours out of the required twelve. 


GRADUATHSCRIZD IN: 


Many of the courses offered in the Summer Session are acceptable 
for credit in the Graduate School toward the A.M. degree, and a few of 
them may be counted toward the Ph.D. degree. The classroom require- 
ments for the A.M. degree may be completed in four Summer Sessions; 
not more than eight credits may be obtained in any one year in the Sum- 
mer Session. Students who are interested in graduate work are advised 
to consult the office of the Graduate School concerning courses in which 
they are interested. All students who wish credit toward advanced de- 
grees should not fail to register in the Graduate School, as well as in the 
office of the Summer Session. Full information concerning the require- 
ments for advanced degrees can be obtained from the catalogue of the 
Graduate School by addressing the secretary at 688 Boylston Street. 


DEGREES 


On completing the work of a course, students will be given a 
certificate as a record of proficiency or satisfactory work in the subject. 
Beginning with this year degrees will be conferred at the end of the Sum- 
mer Session upon students who at that time have completed the re- 
quirements. 


THE UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


The classes in the Summer Session will meet in buildings as follows: 
(1) Most of the courses, except those in Business Administration, will 
meet for lecture or recitation in the building of the College of Liberal 
Arts, Boylston and Exeter Streets; (2) The courses in Business Adminis- 
tration and other courses where so scheduled will meet in the building of 
the College of BusinessAdministration, Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
The office of the Summer Session and the general offices of the University 
including the office of the Bursar, are in the College Building, Boylston 
and Exeter Streets. Adjoining is the Boston Public Library, to which, 
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through the courtesy of its trustees, students enrolled in Boston Univer- 
sity have free access, with the privilege of borrowing books. The building 
of the School of Theology is on Mt. Vernon Street; that of the School of 
Religious Education and Social Service is on Temple and Derne Streets; 
that of the Law School on Ashburton Place; that of the Medical School 
on East Concord Street, near the Boston City Hospital and the Evans 
Memorial Hospital; and that of the School of Education on Newbury 
Street. The College of Secretarial Science is situated on St, Botolph and 
Garrison Streets. All the buildings of the University are easily reached 
in a short time from any part of Greater Boston by surface and subway 
lines. 


ADVANTAGES OF SITUATION 


Boston, by reason of its history, its traditions, and its many and 
varied objects of historic and literary interest, offers to the visiting stu- 
dent peculiar opportunities, superior to those of most American cities. 
Besides its natural advantages as a great city—its Public Library, second 
to none in America in the facilities that it offers to students, its Art 
Museum, its many collections of art, archaeology, and natural science, 
and its famous park system—the first of its kind and still the best in the 
country—the city is endowed with a really unique interest to the Ameri- 
can student who is inspired by some of the most stirring events in the 
annals of this country. Within and near the city itself may be visited the 
sites, and in many cases the actual buildings, made historically signif- 
cant in memorable scenes in Colonial and Revolutionary history. Easily 
reached by train, trolley, or excursion steamer, are some of the most in- 
teresting of the older Massachusetts towns—Plymouth, Quincy and 
Provincetown on the South Shore; Salem, Gloucester and Marblehead 
on the North Shore and Lexington, Concord and Cambridge. The facili- 
ties for recreation, as well as for study, make Boston, with its freedom 
from excessive heat in summer, an ideal place for the summer student. 


EXCURSIONS 


Weekly excursions to places of literary and historical interest in 
Eastern Massachusetts will be provided for members of the Summer 
Session through course E-6b. These excursions, usually on Saturday, 
will be personally conducted and will be preceded by special Friday 
afternoon lectures. (See page 26.) 

The Summer Session office will be prepared to distribute printed 
directions for one-mile walks in Boston, listing places of historical, 
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literary, and institutional interest, which will give helpful guidance 
to students wishing to visit the older and the newer sections of the 


city. 
BOARD AND LODGING 


The Summer Session will provide dormitory accommodations for a 
large number of students at a low rate. For women students, pleasant 
rooms in unusually quiet and attractive surroundings may be found at 
the new dormitory for women students, 336 Bay State Road. These 
choicest rooms may be secured for $5 per week. Lasell Seminary at 
Auburndale also provides excellent accommodations for women students 
in the Boston University Summer Session. Here board and room for the 
six weeks of the session may be obtained by women students for $80 to 
$90; the seminary is easily reached in half an hour from the University. 
For men students, rooms in Forbes-Conant Hall, 9 Willow Street, in an 
attractive part of Boston, are available for men at a weekly rental of $3 
for students of the School of Religious Education and $4 for others. 

For all of these rooming facilities early registration is important, as 
the number of students that can be accommodated is limited. 

In addition, rooms in the pleasant suburbs of Boston, or in the city 
itself near the University, are offered for rent at prices ranging from $4 
for single rooms, and board may be had in private boarding houses or in 
public restaurants at prices ranging from $8 to $10 a week. In this 
respect, as in others, Boston offers unusual provision for students, and 
good accommodations at reasonable prices are particularly easy to 
obtain in the summer. 


EXPENSES 


In most cases the total expense involved in attendance on the Sum- 
mer Session, including tuition fee, but exclusive of railroad fare, would 
probably not greatly exceed $130, and might easily be kept below that. 
It should be remembered that rates, both on the railroads leading to 
Boston and, in general, in the city itself, are lower than at other times 


of the year. 
MAILING FACILITIES, ETC. 


Students attending the Summer Session may havetheir mail addressed 
temporarily in care of the Summer Session, 688 Boylston Street, Boston. 
For information as to the particular courses, and for further information 
in general, letters should be addressed to the Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion, Professor A. H. Rice, 688 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
SUMMER SESSION 
1924 


The courses offered in the Summer Session of 1924 will be given under 
the authority of four departments of the University: 


I. College of Liberal Arts 
II. College of Business Administration 


III. College of Secretarial Science 
IV. School of Education 


The amount of credit for each course, and the degree credit, is stated 
in each case in the following lists. 


I, COURSES OFFERED UNDER JTHESAU THOR iO cnr 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


AMERICANIZATION 
Wiiiiam Ware Locke, Lecturer on Americanization. 


S1. Immigration and Americanization. History and cause of immigration; the eco- 
nomic, social, racial, and political background of the European immigrant; social 
and industrial effects of immigration; the immigration problem and its solution, the 
assimilation of foreigners and our racial and political prospects. The work in Ameri- 
canization is intended as a practical course for teachers, social workers, and citizens 
interested in the assimilation of our foreign population, in the methods of preparing 
the immigrant for citizenship, and in the study of literature and legislation which 
express the principles and ideals of an American philosophy of life. Lectures and 
required reading; conferences and field work. 12-1. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, 
CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 
ARCHITECTURE 


FranNK CuHouTEAu Brown, Lecturer on Architecture. 


S1. Art, Life and Architecture of the Gothic Period. The art and architecture used in 
churches in Europe from the early Christian ages to the Renaissance, showing the 
development of the arched system of construction, the rise of the Roman Church, 
and the life, customs, and history of the Gothic period. Intended to help teachers and 
students of history, art, architecture, travel, and literature. 12-1. Credit, 2 semester 


hours. (CLA, CBA,CS5S, ED, SRE.) & 


ASTRONOMY 
Lewis A. Bricuam, Assistant Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics, 


S1. Descriptive Astronomy. The nature and relations of the earth, sun, moon, planets, 
comets, meteors, stars, nebule and celestial phenomena. The observatory affords 
opportunity for viewing through the telescopes objects of interest in connection with 


the class discussions. 9-10. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 
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BIOLOGY 


ArtHuR W. Wevyssg, Professor of Biology. 
Brenton R. Lutz, Assistant Professor of Biology. 
SAMUEL MatTTHeEws, Assistant in Biology. 


$1. Botany and Zoology. Lectures and laboratory on the general principles of biology 
with a synoptic survey of the plant and animal kingdoms and some consideration of 
such subjects in theoretical biology as evolution and heredity. One lecture and two 
laboratory periods daily. Laboratory fee, $2.00. Lecture 11-12. Laboratory in 
the afternoon. Credit, 4 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


$2. Comparative Anatomy. Lectures and laboratory on the morphology of the 
vertebrates. One lecture and two laboratory exercises daily. Laboratory fee, $2.00. 
Lecture 10-11. Laboratory in the afternoon. Credit, 4 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, 
CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


$3. Genetics and Eugenics. Lectures on the fundamental principles of development 
and breeding in plants and animals as based on the laws of inheritance. Presupposes 
an elementary knowledge of botany and zodlogy. 9-10. Credit, 2 semester hours. 


(CUA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


Students wishing to meet the premedical requirements in biology should elect 


both S1 and S2. 


CHEMISTRY 


Lyman C. NEwELL, Professor of Chemistry. 
Wiesert G. A. Linpaguist, Instructor in Chemistry. 
Heten M. Stevens, Instructor in Chemistry. 
HerBertT W. WatkKeER, Assistant in Chemistry. 


S1. General Chemistry-Lectures. A general survey of the whole field of Chemistry 
including the important parts of the corresponding course (III, la, 2a) in the College 


of Liberal Arts. 11-12. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


$2. General Chemistry-Laboratory. Covers the laboratory work corresponding to S1. 
Special work will be provided for high school teachers and other qualified students. 
Laboratory fee, $3. Breakage charged at cost. 9-11. Credit, 2 semester hours. 
(CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


$3. Organic Chemistry-Lectures. A course devoted to typical carbon compounds. 
Lectures 9-10. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


S4. Organic Chemistry-Laboratory. This course consists of selected experiments 
based on course $3. Laboratory fee, $5. Breakage charged at cost. Minimum of 2 
hours daily. Time to be arranged between 10 and 1. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, 
CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


S5. Conferences in Organic Chemistry. Conferences on special questions arising from 
courses $3 and S4. One hour daily. Time to be arranged. Credit, 2 semester hours. 


(CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 
Students preparing for Medical Schools must take courses $3, S4 and S5 together. 
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CITIZENSHIP 
Henry B. Haut, Lecturer on United States Citizenship. 


S1. Problems of Citizenship. Problems of today in relation to the rights, duties, and 
opportunities of those who are citizens. Particularly adapted to the needs of teachers 
of civics and social studies.: 11-12. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, 
ED, SRE, G.) 

S2. Principles of Citizenship—Ideals, Rights and Duties of the United States Citizen. 
This course aims to ground the student in an intelligent appreciation both of his 
privileges in political society and of his responsibilities as a citizen of the United 
States. Constant reference to the origins of our institutions, the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution, and the rights and the duties both of the individual citizen and 
of organized groups. 1-2. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


DRAMA 
JoserH Ricuarp Taytor, Professor of Greek. 


S1. Modern One-Act Plays. The special technique of the one-act play is studied. 
The class reads about thirty-five one-act plays by representative writers of various 
nationalities, including Schnitzler, Maeterlinck, Wedekind, Arnold Bennett, Lady 
Gregory, Giacosa, Tchekov, Benavente, Eugene O’Neill, and Pinski. The plays 
are found in Shay and Loving’s “Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays,” Stewart 
and Kidd Company, Cincinnati. 10-11. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, 
CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 

S2. The New Theater and the New Drama. This course treats of the recent radical 
changes both in the technique of the drama and in the adjustment of theater build~ 
ings and equipment to the new demands of the playwright. Expressionism and 
kindred modern dramatic tendencies discussed, and the plays of Eugene O’Neill and 
other representatives of the new movement studied. 11-12. Credit, 2 semester 


hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


$3. American Drama. A comprehensive study of American Drama, covering the 
period beginning with Thomas Godfrey’s ‘The Prince of Parthia,’ 1767, and end- 
ing with plays of recent date. Among the authors whose plays are read are: Dunlap, 
Richard Penn Smith, Custis, Bird, Willis, Anna Cora Mowatt, Julia Ward Howe, 
Boucicault, Steele MacKaye, Howard, Gillette, Belasco, Fitch, Mitchell, Thomas, 
Moody, Percy MacKaye, Sheldon, and Crothers. These plays may be found in 
‘Representative American Plays,” edited by Arthur Hobson Quinn, The Century 
Co., New York. 12-1. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


ECONOMICS 
Cuar_es P. Huse, Professor of Economics and Social Science. 


S1. General Economics. The elementary principles of industrial organization. The 
laws of production, distribution and exchange and their application to practical 
problems of the day. Money: the monetary system of the United States; the causes of 
the “high cost of living.”? Banking: the national banking system; the federal reserve 
banks; foreign banks. Monopolies: the Sherman Act; the Federal Trade Commission. 
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Transportation: the Interstate Commerce Commission. International Trade: foreign 
exchange; tariff for protection or revenue. Labor Problems: the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; workmen’s compensation acts; minimum wage laws; immigration; 
profit sharing. 9-11. Credit, 4 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 

See Economics, pages 39, 40, and 41. 


ENGLISH 


Rosert M. Gay, Professor of English, Simmons College. 

MarsHAu.t L. Perrin, Professor of Germanic Languages and Sanskrit. 
WiuuraM L. Corsin, Professor of English, College of Secretarial Science. 
Tuomas R. Martuer, Assistant Professor of English. 

Raupu W. Tay or, Instructor in English, 

GeorcE M. Sneartu, Instructor in English. 


$1. An Introduction to the Contemporary Novel. The first half of the course is 
devoted to a survey of the novelists who have influenced contemporary British and 
American fiction, particularly the following: Gogol, Tolstoi, Turgenev, Dostoevsky; 
*“Stendhal’’, Balzac, Flaubert, Zola, France; and Meredith, Butler, Gissing, Hardy, 
and James. The second half deals with certain living novelists who best illustrate 
current tendencies. Students are asked to buy Manly and Rickert, “Contemporary 
British Literature” and “‘Contemporary American Literature” (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company). Students are required to read at least one novel a week. Lists of novels 
that are recommended may be obtained by applying to the office of the Summer 
Session. Professor Gay. 10-11. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, 
SRE, G.) . 

$2. Shakespeare. A study of the plays generally taught in high schools: ‘“‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “Twelfth Night,” ‘As You Like It,”’ ‘“The Merchant of 
Venice,” “Julius Caesar,” “Hamlet,” and “Macbeth.” The main object of the course 
is to understand the text and to read it orally with taste and intelligence, but some 
attention is paid to stage presentation and interpretation and to critical questions 
suggested by the plays. Students are recommended to read J. Q. Adams, “A Life of 
William Shakespeare” (Houghton, Mifflin & Company), and to own Neilson and 
Thorndike, “‘Facts about Shakespeare” (Macmillan), and copies of the plays named, 
the Tudor Edition (Macmillan) being suggested but not required. Professor Gay. 
11-12. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


S3. Victorian Poets. A study of Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold, with some atten- 
tion to their period. Lectures, assigned reading, reports, and discussions. Professor 


Corbin. 10-11. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


$4. Poets of the Early Nineteenth Century. A study of the more important works 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats, with lectures on the relation 
of these poets to political, social, philosophical, and literary influences. Assigned 
reading, reports, and discussions. Professor Corbin. 9-10. Credit, 2 semester 
hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 

$5. Literary Criticism. The purpose of this course is (1) to discover and weigh the 
critical ideas and methods of some of the chief critics from Aristotle to Pater, (2) to 
build up a body of sound critical principles, and (3) to study in the light of these 
principles a few works of literature. Lectures, assigned reading, reports, and dis- 
cussions. Designed especially for writers, teachers, and serious students of literature. 


Professor Corbin. 11-12. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 
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S6a. New England Writers: Their Works and Backgrounds. Surveys of the earlier 
periods and writings for a better understanding of the intellectual life of New England 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and to discover backgrounds and sources 
of later literary reference. Studies in Bryant, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell and minor writers of the ‘“‘New England Period” of 
the nineteenth century. Reference to local associations. Excursions to places of 
literary interest. (See S6b). Mr. Taylor. 9-10. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, 
CBA, CSS; ED; SREY G:) 

S6b. Places of Literary Interest in Eastern Massachusetts: Weekly Lectures and 
Excursions. A non-credit course open to any student enrolled in the Summer Session. 
When practicable, students registered in S6a should also elect S6b. Lectures will 
anticipate excursions by presenting material from literary works, memoirs, aad 
general historical sources which will give added significance to place references. 
Lectures at 4 p.m. each Friday from July 11 to August 8, inclusive. Excursions usu- 
ally on Saturday. A tentative lecture and excursion schedule will be mailed upon 
request. Course fee, $3.00. 


S7. The Technique of Fiction. Provides an opportunity to write types of prose fic- 
tion under direction. A study of action, dialogue, atmosphere, local color, setting, 
and characterization. Reading, discussion, and criticism of manuscripts in class. 
Conferences. Assistant Professor Mather. 9-10. Credit, 2 semester hours. 
(CLAVCBAY Coo BD oR rao) 

S8. Types of Great Literature. Designed to give the student a general view of some 
of the types of great world literature, such as the epic, the romance, the narrative 
poem, the ballad, the lyric, biography, letters, orations, and essays. The class will use 
Types of Great Literature by Houston and Bonnell. Assistant Professor Mather. 
11-12. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


S9. The Problem of Writing. This course in writing applies critical standards to the 
writer’s problem and attempts to summarize what authors say of their own methods. 
Lectures, discussion, and individual criticism. Assistant Professor Mather. 10-11. 
Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 

$10. English Prose Writing. A study of the principles that underlie effective prose 
composition. The course aims to develop the student’s ability to write clearly and 
interestingly. Lectures, recitations, themes, and individual conferences. Mr. Sneath. 


12-1. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


S11. English Lyrical Poetry. A study is made of the lyric in English from 1300 to 
1660 with investigations into the nature of the lyric, the effect of foreign influences 
upon it, and its use in the drama. Mr. Sneath. 3-4. Credit, 2 semester hours. 
(CLAS CBA CSS2ED SRE. Ga 

S12. Development of the English Language. Lectures on the history of the English 
language and the principles of grammar. Discussion of the principles of gram- 
mar that underlie all languages will give to the student and teacher of English or any 
other modern language a basis for the understanding of the significance of forms and 
syntax, and help in the instruction of pupils. This training is almost entirely wanting 
in schools today and is sorely needed. The principles of phonetics as applied to 
English speech is explained. During the last half of the summer term the proper 
pronunciation, orthography, and use of individual English words will be discussed, 
as based upon etymology, grammatical correctness, and good usage. Professor 


Perrin. 12-1. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 
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S13n. English for Foreigners. Practice in fluent speaking and in listening to English 
spoken rapidly. Phonetic faults in the use of the organs of speech, particular pro- 
nunciations, and grammatical errors analyzed and corrected; dictation and practice 
in taking notes in outline. Intended for foreigners, who know English fairly well 
theoretically, but find difficulty in getting full benefit from recitations and lectures. 
Attendance is, however, not limited to students. Professor Perrin. 9-10. No 
credit. 


Business English. See page 40. 
Journalism. See page 41. 
The Teaching of Junior High School English. See Ed-S9, page 45. 


FRENCH 


SAMUEL M. Waxman, Professor of Romance Languages. 
AucipE DE AnprtA, Instructor in French. 
Carios Everett Conant, Instructor in Romance Languages. 


Sl. Elementary French. For beginners. Drill in the fundamentals of French gram- 
mar. Reading and translation of simple stories and plays. Frequent exercises in 
dictation. Particular care will be given to pronunciation. Mr. Conant. 11-12. 


Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


S2. Second-year French. Thorough review of French grammar. Drill in compo- 
sition and the use of simple idiomatic forms. Reading and translation of modern 
prose works. Mr. de Andria. 10-11. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CSS, 
1 DS) a Om) 


$3. Third-Year French. Rapid reading of French prose of the nineteenth century. 
Daily practice in writing French. Frequent dictation in syntax and advanced idioms. 
Conducted as far as practicable in French. Mr. de Andria. 11-12. Credit, 2 
semester hours. (CLA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


$4. Training Course for Teachers of French. Open to teachers or prospective teach- 
ers who desire practise in conducting classes in French. Outline of phonetics and the 
teaching of pronunciation. Discussions, readings, and reports on methods and text- 


books. Professor Waxman. 11-12. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


S5. Contemporary French Literature. A study of the representative novelists, 
dramatists and poets of contemporary France, and of France of today in the light of 
her literary works. Some authors will be read in class, others studied in lectures, 
reports, and discussions. Conducted in French. Professor Waxman. 10-11. Credit, 


2 semester hours. (CLA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


S6. An Introduction to Advanced French. A course in reading me moirs, essays, and 
novels of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries, with a view to being able to enter into 
the critical analysis of the works of such prose writers as Pascal, LeSage, Benjamin 
Constant, Taine, etc. This course affords ample opportunity for general discussion 
and conversation. Subjects are assigned for reading and written report. 
A substantial, if not thorough, knowledge of the language is presupposed. Open to 
teachers and all advanced students. Mr. de Andria. 12—1. Credit, 2 semester hours. 


(CLA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 
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GEOLOGY 
James R. Martin, Instructor in Geology. 


S1. Physical Geology. A general survey of the structure of the earth, of the materials 
of which it is composed, and of the forces which are producing geological changes. 


9-10. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


$2. Laboratory. Laboratory work corresponding to Sl. (1 hour to be arranged.) 
Credit, 1 semester hour. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


S3. Historical Geology. The history of the earth and the succession of life. 1-2. 
Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


S4. Laboratory. Laboratory work corresponding to $3. (1 hour to be arranged.) 
Credit, 1 semester hour. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


S5. The Physical World and Man. Human geography devoted to the influence of 
surface conditions and climate upon man. The purpose is to humanize the study of 


geography by showing the close relations between physical conditions and the life 
and progress of men. 11-12. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE,G.) : 


Note: Students may take S1 or $3 with or without laboratory hour. 


GERMAN 
MarswA.u Livincston Perrin, Professor of Germanic Languages and Sanskrit. 


S1. Rapid Review of Forms and Syntax. The first three weeks cover the first year’s 
work. The remaining part of the session is devoted to second-year work in reading, 
composition, vocabulary drill, and some conversation. 10-11. Credit, 2 semester 


hours. (CLA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


$2. Reading of Standard Stories and Dramas. ‘The class is so conducted that 
students may practice reading at sight and write themes on the subject-matter, 
while less advanced pupils prepare the lessons by study of syntax and vocabulary. 
Facility in reading at sight (necessary for candidates for advanced degrees) is 
developed and encouraged. The lessons are partly conducted in German. 11-12. 


Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) - 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


Brewer G. Wuitmore, Assistant Professor of History and Government, Tufts 
College. 
Frank Nowak, Instructor in History. 


Sl. History of the United States, 1865-1924. The more significant features of the 
economic, social, constitutional, and political development of the United States 
since the Civil War. It includes such specific subjects as reconstruction, transporta- 
tion, the rise of big business, the tariff, government regulation of industry, mani- 
festations of western discontent, and diplomacy. Special attention is given to 
problems of political organization and administration, of public opinion and popular 
control, of post-war economic and social developments. Assistant Professor Whit- 


more. 9-10. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 
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S2. European History Since 1648. A general survey of the chief factors in the his- 
tory of western Europe from the Peace of Westphalia to the present time. Mr. 


Nowak. 11-12. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


S3. Background of the Russian Revolution. A survey of Russian history from the 
reign of Catherine the Great to the present day. Chief emphasis will be laid on the 
social, economic, and political factors of the most recent period. Mr. Nowak. 10-11. 


Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


*S4. English History. A general survey of the history of England from 1603 to the 
present time. Mr. Nowak. 1-2. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, 
SRE, G.) 


S5. American Government and Politics. A general survey of the American political 
system as it has developed under the constitution. The structure of the national, 
state, and local governments; the relations between executive and legislature; the 
powers of the courts; and the development of governmental institutions by law and 
by usage. Emphasis laid upon the organization and influence of political parties. 
The caucus, the committee, the convention, the platform, the political boss, and the 
party machine,—in short, the whole mechanism of electoral procedure will be viewed 
as constituting an agency for the application of social and economic principles to the 
life of the people, Assistant Professor Whitmore. 10-11. Credit, 2 semester hours. 
(CLA; CBARCSSYED)SRESGs 


ITALIAN 


Cartos Everett Conant, Instructor in Romance Languages. 


S1. Elementary Italian. Elementary grammar and reading course aiming to give a 
good reading knowledge of the language and some ability to write and speak it. 9-10. 
Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


LATIN 
ALEXANDER H. Rice, Professor of Latin. 


Sl. The Teaching of Latin. Methods and materials used in the teaching of Latin in 
high schools. Special attention to the following subjects: Latin in the Junior High 
School; teaching of Latin grammar; the use of illustrative material; readings in 
Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil. 10-11. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, 
SRE, G.) 


$2. Roman Epic and Lyric Poetry. Readings in Ennius, Vergil, Lucan, and in the 
Odes of Horace, illustrating the development and character of Roman poetry. 11-12. 
Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


MATHEMATICS 


Rosert E. Bruce, Professor of Mathematics. 
Lewis A. Bricuam, Assistant Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics. 


SO. Elementary Algebra. A first course for college students or those who have 
completed four years of high school work. Professor Bruce. 10-12. 
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$1. Solid Geometry. The common theorems of synthetic solid geometry. Textbook, 
recitations and original exercises. A knowledge of plane geometry is presupposed. 


Professor Bruce. 1-2. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


$2. Logarithms and Plane Trigonometry. An elementary course including simple 
applications. Textbook and recitations. A knowledge of elementary algebra and 
plane geometry is presupposed. Assistant Professor Brigham. 11-12. Credit, 2 semester 
hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


$3. College Algebra. Functions and graphical methods, determinants, theorems in 
the solution of equations, the binomial theorem, permutations and combinations, 
limits and other topics. A knowledge of elementary algebra is presupposed. Assistant 


Professor Brigham. 10-11. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


$4. Mathematical Conference. Reading and reports on individually assigned 
topics in mathematics of collegiate grade; together with studies in the history and 
nature of mathematical science. Professor Bruce. 2-3. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, 


CBA, CSS, ED, SRE; G with the approval of the instructor.) 


MUSIC 


Joun P. Marsuwatt, Professor of Music. 

CLARENCE G. Hamitton, Professor of Music, Wellesley College. 
Raymonp C. Rosrnson, Instructor in Music. 

Percy GrauaM, Supervisor of Music, Lynn. 

ADELBERT H. Morsg, Supervisor of Music, Norwood. 

ALBERT C. SHERMAN, JR., Instructor in Music. 

Rutu E. Myers, Assistant in School Music, Lynn. 


$1. Elementary Harmony. Scales; intervals; triads; cadences; passing tones; the 
harmonization of basses and melodies with triads and dominant seventh chords. 
Special emphasis on keyboard harmony. Professor Marshall, assisted by Mr. Sherman, 
9-10. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


$2. Advanced Harmony and Counterpoint. This course presupposes Music S1 or 
its equivalent. Seventh chords; ninth chords; altered chords; suspensions; harmonic 
analysis; simple counterpoint. Mr. Robinson. 9-10. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, 
CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 

$3. Appreciation of Music. Lectures on the various forms of musical composition, 
including folk-song, art-song, oratorio, opera, fugue, suite, sonata, symphony, 
symphonic poem, and shorter instrumental forms, and on the lives and works of the 
masters of music. The lectures will be illustrated by vocal and instrumental selections. 
The course does not presuppose a technical knowledge of music. Professor Marshall. 


10-11. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


$4. School Music Methods. ‘The preparation necessary for a supervisor of music in 
schools; teaching technique to children; class room management; definite lesson plans 
for each grade; practice teaching. Discussion of the different methods used in the 
primary and grammar grades. Mr. Graham. 11-1. Credit, 4 semester hours. (CLA, 
CBA, ED, SRE.) 

Note: Students entering Music S3 are required to take an entrance examination 
on Registration Day at 4 p.m. If they fail to pass this examination, they are required 
to take the Preparatory Course (Music $5) in addition to Music S4. 
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S5. School Music Methods, Preparatory Course. ‘The technical principles of time 
and tune; application of these principles in singing in one, two, or more parts; rhyth- 
mic and melodic dictation. Miss Myers. 9-10. 


S6. Voice Training. <A course in which the technique of voice training and the prin- 
ciples of interpretative art are discussed, with especial reference to those problems 
which conditions in grade and high schools present. Practical demonstrations will be 
made with members of the class, choir-boys, school children, and soloists. Mr. 


Morse. 2-3. 


S7. High School Music. The general subject of music in the high school and the 
junior high school. The high school chorus; glee clubs; orchestra; the arrangement of 
courses in harmony and appreciation; credit.for outside music study. Conducting for 
chorus. Conducting and arranging for orchestra. Mr. Morse. 3—4. Credit, 2 semester 


hours. (CLA, CBA, ED, SRE.) 


S8. Normal Course in Piano Teaching. Pedagogical principles, technique, interpre- 
tation, ear-training, transposition, sight-reading; theory and history of music as 
applied to piano pupils. Special reference to teaching for school credit. Textbook. 
Music Students’ Piano Course (Ditson and Company). Professor Hamilton. 11-1. 
July 7 to August 1, inclusive. 

Note: A number of free scholarships are available for this course. Applications for 
these scholarships should be made to the Director of the Summer Session as early 
as possible. 


Music Supervisor’s Certificate 


I. Requirements for admission to courses leading to supervisor’s certificate: 

(1) General academic education, representing a four-year high school 
course, or its equivalent. 

(2) A knowledge of the rudiments of music. 

In addition to meeting these requirements, candidates for the supervisor’s certifi- 
cate should confer with the professor of music as to their musical and general quali- 
fications for the work of a supervisor of music. 

II. A certificate from the department of Music of Boston University, attesting 
to the fitness of the holder to undertake the work of a supervisor of music in schools, 
will be given upon fulfillment of the following requirements: 

(1) The course in Elementary Harmony or its equivalent; Appreciation of 
Music; School Music Methods; Voice Culture; High School Music; Psy- 
chology or Educational Psychology; Choral Practice; Instrumentation. 

(2) An examination in pianoforte playing demonstrating ability to play 
pianoforte music of moderate difficulty. 


Piano Teacher’s Certificate 


A certificate attesting to the fitness of the holder to give pianoforte instruction 
will be issued by the Department of Music of Boston University on the satisfactory 
completion of the following courses: Normal Course in Piano Teaching; Music 
Appreciation; Harmony, Elementary, and Advanced; Counterpoint. 

Applicants for the certificate are required to take an examination in the funda- 
mentals of piano playing, or otherwise to satisfy the Department as to adequate 
previous study of the piano, before entering the Normal Course in Piano Teaching. | 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Epcar S. Bricgurman, Professor of Philosophy. 
Epwarp R. Lewis, Lecturer in Philosophy and Psychology. 


$1. Introduction to Philosophy. A study of the chief problems with which philos- 
ophy is concerned, and a discussion of the standpoints of the chief schools of philo- 
sophical thought. Suitable for beginners in the subject, and aims to help students to 
think philosophically. The relation of philosophy to other fields, as literature, educa- 
tion and religion, will be emphasized. Class discussions and readings. Professor 


Brightman. 10-11. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 
$2. History of Modern Philosophy. The development of modern philosophical 


‘ thought from Francis Bacon to Kant. Lectures and informal discussion based on a 


text. Particular attention is given to the origin of present-day critical viewpoints 
and methods. Mr. Lewis. 9-10. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, 
SRE, G.) 


$3. Ethics. Problems of the moral life are studied, such as the following: What is 
the chief good? What are the values at which we ought to aim? What are the rights 
and duties of the individual and of society? What is conscience and the nature of its 


. authority? How are morality and religion related? The significance of moral ideals 


for educational and social problems will be investigated. Class discussions and 
readings. Professor Brightman. 11-12. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, 
ED, SRE, G.) 


$4. Research in Philosophy. Investigation of special problems. Extensive readings, 
written reports, and frequent individual conferences with the instructor by special 
appointment. The credit, not to exceed two hours, is arranged in advance with the 
members of the class individually. Professor Brightman. For graduate credit only. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
GeorcE B. Emerson, Physical Director of Men, Boston University. 


Sl. Physical Education and Technique. Intended for men students whose teaching 
may embrace the supervision of gymnastics in colleges, high schools, playgrounds 
and recreation centers. (This course embraces a new division dealing with the educa- 
tional recreation of childhood.) The first half of the period is occupied with instruction 
in physical diagnosis, relation of play of mind and body to age, sex and occupation, 
playground technique, pedagogical methods and history of physical education. The 
remaining half of the period utilized for the practice of conducting classes in graded 
calisthenics, gymnastics, rhythmic and corrective exercises, mass athletics adjusted 
to the gymnasium, games from an educational standpoint, personal hygiene and 
fundamentals of first aid. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 3—5:30. Credit, 2 semester 
hours. (CLA, CBA, ED, SRE.) 
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PHYSICS 


Norton A. Kent, Professor of Physics. 
Lucien B. Taytor, Instructor in Physics. 


Si. General Physics. Lectures covering the subjects of Mechanics, Sound, Heat, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Light, and the Electron Theory. Textbook: Kimball’s 
College Physics. Professor Kent and Mr. Taylor. 10-12. Credit, 4 semester hours. 
$25.00 fee. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 
S2. General Physics Laboratory. Laboratory covering the subjects enumerated in 
course Sl. The specific needs of individual members of the class will determine to a 
large extent the nature and number of the experiments assigned to each student. 
Professor Kent and Mr. Taylor. 1-5. Credit, 4 semester hours. $25.00 fee. (CLA, 
CBA, CSS 3B DASRE?) 

NOTE: Courses $1 and S2 combined meet the Physics requirements for Medical 
School entrance. 
S3. Experimental Physics. A laboratory course in which the specific needs of the 
individual student will determine the nature and number of the experiments assigned. 
Hours of meeting and credit given are to be arranged with members of the class 
individually. The fee, which is proportionate to the number of hours taken, should be 
arranged at the time of registration. Mr. Taylor. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 
S4. Physics for Teachers of General Science. Lectures covering the important 
phenomena of Physics designed especially for those who are planning to teach 
General Science. Professor Kent. 1-2 daily for three weeks. Credit, 1 semester hour. 


(CLA, CBAY CSS ED okieG. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Epwarp R. Lewis, Lecturer in Philosophy and Psychology. 


Sl. Psychology of Religion. The phenomena of religious experience scientifically 
studied in their origins and development. The point of view is genetic and social. 
Particular attention is given to the formation of individual standards of valuation. 
Lectures, readings, and discussion based on a text. The attempt is made to draw some 
conclusions as to the place and significance of Religion in intellectual and social 
progress. Does not presuppose previous study of psychology; but students who are 
prepared will have opportunity to make reports on advanced topics, or may have 
guidance in the investigation of particular problems. Mr. Lewis. 11-12. Credit, 2 
semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE; G with the approval of the instructor.) 
General and Business Psychology. See pages 41 and 42. 

Educational Psychology. See page 42. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Joseru K. Fousom, Assistant Professor of Economics, Dartmouth College. 
Sl. Elements of Sociology. Introduction to the science of sociology. Analysis of 
our modern social organization, its development, and its control. The meaning of 
social progress. 1-2. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 
$2. Sociology and Education. What the community demands of the school, and 
how the school is meeting these demands. Sociological principles applicable to 
education. The school’s part in human progress. 12-1: Credit, 2 semester hours. 


(GLA CBAC sp area bear 
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SPANISH 


SAMUEL M. Waxman, Professor of Romance Languages. 

SALVADOR CorNEJO, Associate Professor of Spanish, College of Business Administra- 
tion. } 

Cartos E. Conant, Instructor in Romance Languages. 


S1. Elementary Spanish. For beginners. Drill in the elements of Spanish grammar 
and the translation of simple prose. Dictation and drill in pronunciation. Daily 
written exercises. Professor Waxman. 9-10. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CSS, 


ED, SRE) 


S2. Second-year Spanish. Review of Spanish grammar. Translation of modern 
prose. Constant practice in pronunciation. Mr. Conant. 10-11. Credit, 2 semester 


hours. (CLA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


S3. Third-year Spanish. Intensive reading of nineteenth century Spanish prose. 
Drill in the use of colloquial forms. Conducted as far as is practicable in Spanish. 
Associate Professor Cornejo. 9-10. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, 
SRE, G.) 


S4. Spanish Conversation. For students who know the elements of the Spanish | 
language. Practice in conversational forms based on dialogues and selections from 
comedies. Careful and constant attention is given to pronunciation. The aim of this 
course is to give the students a good command of the spoken Spanish. Associate ~ 


Professor Cornejo. 10-11. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


SS. Three Contemporary Spanish Novelists: Blasco Ibafez, Pio Baroja and 
Ricardo Leon. Assdciate Professor Cornejo. 11-12. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CLA, 
CBA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Freperick J. ALLEN, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University. 


S1. The Theory and Practice of Vocational Guidance. The work of teachers and 
others as vocational counselors. Lectures, discussions, assigned readings, and reports. 
A review of the vocational guidance movement and a critical study of the forms and 
methods used in vocational guidance in the leading communities. A brief survey, from 
the standpoint of the vocational counselor, of the leading occupations open to young 
people, with presentation of the nature, modern demands, and opportunities of the 
professions, business, and industry. The course considers the following topics, 
among others: recent developments and tendencies in vocational education; the 
conduct of life career classes; the work of employment and service departments; and 
will discuss the work done by vocation bureaus and related agencies in this country 
and abroad and will help the student to an understanding of sound principles in 
vocational guidance. 1-2. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


Commercial Opportunities. See V—7, S, page 42. 
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II. COURSES OFFERED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


ACCOUNTING 


WALTER J. Goaain, Professor of Accounting. 

ATLEE L. Percy, Professor of Accounting. . 

James V. Toner, Associate Professor of Accounting. 
Wes.ey J. McCarry, Associate Professor of Accounting. 
Hewry J. Bornuorrt, Assistant Professor of Accounting. 
ArTHUR J. SULLIVAN, Instructor in Accounting. 


A-1, S. Elementary Accounting. The fundamental principles of double-entry 
bookkeeping in both theory and practice. Short exercises in recording business 
transactions and a practice set present in a logical manner the development of books 
of original entry, such as the journal, cash book, purchases journal, sales journal, 
and ledger. Business forms and documents in common use. Attention to the functions 
and classification of the primary ledger accounts. Practice in the preparation of 
elementary forms of financial statements, adjusting entries, and closing the ledger. 
Class discussion of problems presenting themselves in the work of the course. Mon- 


day, Wednesday, and Friday. 1-3. Credit, 45 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


A-2, S. Elementary Accounting. This course follows A-l, and covers in a more 
advanced manner the fundamental principles of double-entry bookkeeping and 
accounting. Special problems in the use of columnar books, control accounts and 
subsidiary ledgers. Special emphasis upon classification of accounts, adjustments, 
closing entries, and the proper arrangement of the balance sheet and profit and loss 
statement. Problems of business organization pertaining to the single proprietor and 
partnership. Problems are assigned for class: discussion and outside preparation. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 1-3. Credit, 45 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, 
SRE.) 


A-3, S. Intermediate Accounting. Emphasis is placed upon partnership adjust- 
ments and liquidations, and corporation accountingin all its phases. Review of ledger 
work, adjustments, work sheet, and other technical points. The nature of partner- 
ships, distribution of profits and losses, interest on partners’ capital and drawings, 
dissolution of partnership by change of partners, by liquidation, and by sale to 
corporation. Closing partnership books by transfer to corporation. Opening books of 
corporation. A study of the functions of accounts peculiar to corporations, and 
special problems in connection with stock subscriptions, treasury stock, installment 
stock, organization expenses, surplus, and dividends. Corporate bonds from the 
standpoint of both the issuing corporation and the purchaser. Attention to the 
special corporate records. Exercises and problems illustrating the subject-matter 


covered are used. 2-3. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


A-33, S. Accounting Problems. Lectures, assigned reading, and practice work on 
various topics of accounting theory and practice. The various phases of accounting 
theory presented are illustrated by means of a carefully graded series of problems 
of an intermediate grade. No sets are used in this course. During each class period 
some phase of accounting theory is discussed and its application shown by means of 
one or more problems. The student is then required to work out and turn in for 
criticism, a problem based on facts similar to those in the demonstration problem. 
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Throughout the course special attention is given to the construction and content of 
financial statements. The various items in the balance sheet and income statements 
are discussed intensively and a basis for valuation presented. The lectures and prob- 
lems cover; evolution and types of modern financial statements; form and arrange- 
ment of the balance sheet and income statements; special forms of statements for 
specific purposes; financial statements from single entry records, and for special lines 
of business; formation and dissolution of corporations; accounts with capital stock, 
surplus, reserves, bonds, investments, funds, depreciation, dividends; interpretation 
and analysis of financial statements. 1-2. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, 
SRE.) 


A-101, S. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping in Secondary Schools. Intended for 
students who have a knowledge of the fundamentals of bookkeeping. It may be 
taken by those who have completed A-1, 2, and by teachers of bookkeeping. The 
objectives in Bookkeeping courses; their place in the Junior and Senior High Schools; 
the amount of time to be devoted to them. Methods of organizing the class and 
conducting recitations; typical outlines for home assignments; checking; grading; 
keeping records; examinations, standards. Discussion of the various methods of 
approach; journal, books of original entry, ledger; and statement. Demonstration 
and discussion of the methods of teaching the various phases included in the content 
of the subject with particular emphasis on such topics as are usually found most 
difficult to teach, ¢.g., notes and drafts; interest and discount; controlling accounts, 
adjusting entries, statements, closing entries, etc. The use of business papers; supple- 
mentary material; office practice. The teacher’s equipment; opportunity for con- 
tinued study. Consideration of various textbooks and supplementary material. 


Bibliography. 2-3. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CSS, ED.) 


ADVERTISING 


F. Auten Burt, Instructor in Advertising. 
KENNETH Co.tins, Instructor in Advertising. 
Rocer D. Wasusurn, Instructor in Advertising Design. 


Ad-11, S. Principles of Advertising. Primarily for students who must pass judg- 
ment on advertising or who intend to follow advertising as a profession. Local and 
national advertising campaigns; newspaper, magazine, poster, street car, and 
lantern slide “‘copy.” Analysis of mediums, commodities, and markets; color in 
advertising; letter writing; the work of the press agent; printing, engraving, photog- 
raphy, designing, and proofreading; soliciting; trademarks and copyrights; catalogue 
making and circularization. Open to students who have completed E-2 or its equiva- 


lent. Mr. Burt. 2-3. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CSS, ED.) 


Ad-25, S. Direct Mail Advertising. Deals with the preparation and methods of use 
of circulars, circular letters, and other forms of advertising sent directly to con- 
sumers. Open to students who have completed Ad-11. Mr. Burt. 3-4. Credit, 30 
hours. (CBA, CSS, ED:) 


Ad-27, S. Retail Store Advertising. Advertising as organized in relation to the 
policies and modes of operation of retail stores. Mediums, copy, layouts, dummies, 
illustrations, type, headline writing; window dressing, special sales, demonstrations; 
seasons, records, and plans. Practical exercises and problems with weekly criticism 
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and discussion. Open to students who have completed E-2 or its equivalent. Mr. 


Collins.. 12-1. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CSS.) 


Ad-34, S. Advertising Design. A practical course in the essentials of design as applied 
to advertising. Typographical arrangement, placing illustrations; methods of select- 
ing the kind of illustrations and engravings best suited to the matter in hand. Funda- 
mental principles of color and its use in advertising. Chalk-talks with discussion of a 
variety of special problems. Open to students who have completed or are taking 


Ad-11. Mr. Washburn. 9-10. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CSS, ED.) 


BUSINESS METHODS 
Oscar T. Smitru, Assistant Professor of Sales Relations. 


B-31, S. Salesmanship. The principles of salesmanship and practical instruction in 
their application. The development of the faculty of quick constructive thinking; 
wholesale, retail, and specialty salesmanship; motives for buying and the attitude of 
buyers towards salesmen; finding prospects and securing interviews; the preapproach; 
meeting objections and excuses; selection of talking points about offerings; closing 
the sale; characteristic people and how to deal with them; cultivation of character 
and make-up of personality. Sales demonstrations by students and the instructor. 


10-11. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA.) 


B-73, S. Sales Management. Problems of sales organization and management. 
The nature of sales management, the kinds of sales organizations, and the essential 
qualifications of sales managers; also the co-ordination between the sales department 
and the departments of advertising, claim and adjustment, credit, manufacture, 
etc. Hiring, training, and remunerating salesmen; planning sales campaigns and 
sales manuals, building up sales morale. Analysis and assignment of territory, 
trade investigations and statistics, the value of conventions, house organs, contests, 


and bonuses. 11-12. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CSS, ED.) 
ECONOMICS 


Roy J. HoneEYWELt, Instructor in Economics. 


Ec-3, S. History of Industry and Commerce. A brief survey of the development of 
commercial and industrial institutions and policies in the ancient world and in the 
middle ages, with a more detailed study of the economic development of the modern 
nations of western Europe. National expansion and colonial systems, mercantilism 
and laissez faire, free trade and protection, the industrial revolution, capital and 
labor, imperialism and the world war, reparations and reconstruction problems will 
be studied with especial reference to the experience of England, Germany, and 


France. 9-10. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 


Ec-4, S. Economic History of the United States. Natural resources of the United 
States, economic interests of settlers and later immigrants, colonial industries, econ- 
omic causes and consequences of the revolution, significance of the constitution, the 
westward movement and the transportation system, cotton and slavery, the mer- 
chant marine, factory manufacturing, immigration and protection, sectionalism and 
imperialism, conservation, the combination movement and organized labor, the his- 
tory of specific industries such as steel and oil, war-time industries, and world rela- 
tions. 10-11. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 

General Economics. See page 24. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Harry B. Center, Professor of English. 
Joun C. ScaMMELL, Associate Professor of English. 
Wixruiram G. Horrman, Associate Professor of English and Public Speaking. 


E-1, 2, S. Commercial Correspondence. A study of English grammar, composition, 
and rhetoric, especially in their application to business writing. Business phraseol- 
ogy, punctuation, preparation of outlines, reports and announcements, the language 
of advertising, and the form of a letter. Also a study of the various types of business 
letters, their forms and modes‘of expression. Special attention to the letter of applica- 
tion, sales letter, buying letter, collection letter, circular letter, adjustment letter. 
Practice in the preparation of letters to meet the actual demands of business. A dis- 
cussion of the letters written by the students, with the writers or in the class. Asso- 


ciate Professor Scammell. 9-11. Credit, 60 hours. (CBA, ED.) 


E-11, 25, S. Speech Training and Public Speaking. ‘The principles of expression 
and argumentation in business discourse and everyday life. The use of the voice; 
exercises for developing the control of the voice; articulation, enunciation, and pro- 
nunciation; common errors in speaking. The point of view, relation of subject to 
audience; presentation of facts. A wide range of subjects of study, including: sources 
of interesting material, classic and modern speeches, prominent contemporaneous 
speakers and their methods; methods of enriching the vocabulary; questions of city, 
state, or national interest. Special consideration of the business talk, the sales talk, 
the occasional address, and the dinner speech. Exercises and problems in preparing 
and delivering addresses and talks to a variety of audiences. Associate Professor 


Hoffman, 11-1. Credit, 60 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


E-14, S. Advanced Commercial Correspondence. Constructive practice based upon 
the case or problem method. Practical exercises, including: preparation of a syllabus, 
summaries, and announcements; letters of adjustment and conciliation, appeal, and: 
open letters to influence public opinion; critical estimates; preparation of a bibliogra- 
phy. Assigned readings, discussions, recitations, weekly themes, and problems. 
Professor Center. 11-12. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, ED.) 

See English, pages 25, 26 and 27. 

See Journalism, page 41. 


FINE ARTS 
Joun C. ScamME.L, Associate Professor of English. 


Z-11, S. Elements of the Fine Arts. A broad survey. of the nature of Art and its 
relation to modern life. The elements and characteristics of the fine arts—archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, poetry, and music—the significance and value of an 
appreciation of art in the life of business men and women. The principles of com- 
position and design as evidenced in each of the chief divisions of the fine arts; the 
origin and the chief steps in the growth in each of the arts. Illustrations and examples 
selected with special reference to local architecture, exhibits, museums, concerts, and 


publications. 11-12. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, ED.) 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Cuartes M. Srrone, Associate Professor of Economics and Marketing. 


‘D-11, S. Commercial Resources. Industry and commerce as influenced by geographic 
conditions. The more important commercial products of farm, range, forest, mine, 
factory and sea; the regions of their production and their markets. It is the purpose 
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of the course, as a basic study for students who desire to pursue foreign trade courses, 
to set forth the geographic principles governing productive and commercial activities 
and to show the application of these principles in the various trade regions. As an 
aid to commercial teachers and teachers of commercial subjects, special effort is 
made to correlate the various branches of geography and their relation to economic 
principles, and thereby humanize the study of geographical environment and its 


effect on man’s activities. 12-1. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


JOURNALISM 
Harry B. Center, Professor of English. 


$1. High School Journalism. Designed especially for teacher-supervisors of high 
school publications, but is adapted as well to the needs of teachers of English who 
would like to find in the school paper a practical laboratory for their classes in com- 
position. The material in the course will be presented from two points of view: first, 
the plan of organization of school papers, a consideration of news and news values as 
applied to school material, and practical consideration of newswriting, news-editing, 
headline writing, editorials, features, and make-up; second, news-writing as English 
composition, with special reference to the student’s interest in the themes assigned, 
the development of terse and vigorous expression, and of the habit of analysis of 
subject matter. A critical examination is made of a number of school publications, 
both of the “news” and “literary” type. 12-1. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, CSS, ED. 
SRE.) 

See English, pages 25, 26, 27. 

See Business English, page 40. 


MARKETING 
Joun J. Murray, Instructor in Marketing. 


C-1, 2, S. Marketing. A comprehensive survey of the field of market distribution of 
commodities. The position and functions of the various classes of middlemen, in- 
cluding types of retailers, wholesalers, brokers, commission men and manufacturers’ 
agents. The examination of important industries with special reference to marketing 
methods. The distribution of grain, fruits and produce, beef, sugar, tobacco, cotton 
and wool, coal, iron and steel, textiles, boots and shoes, groceries, furniture, and other 
products, with much incidental information. The selection of the marketing plan, 
price policies, price maintenance, credits and collections, and rising costs of distribu- 
tion. A concise survey of governmental regulation of business. 10-12. Credit, 60 


hours, (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Epwin M. CuHamBerutn, Professor of Psychology. 
Irvine C. WuittTEemorgE, Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


S-13, S. Experiments in Practical Psychology. Seven of the thirty class meetings 
in this course are devoted to lectures on the fundamentals of experimental work in 
psychology; sixteen hours are occupied with class demonstrations in the laboratory; 
and seven more with individual experiments performed by the students themselves. 
Special reference is made to practical problems in education and in industry. The 
course provides desirable training for research in psychology. All materials are 
furnished by the University without charge. S-13, S is especially valuable if taken in 
conjunction with S-41, S or S-42, S and is open only to those who are studying or 
have studied psychology previously. Assistant Professor Whittemore. 12-1. Credit, 
30 hours. (CBA, ED, SRE.) 
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S-27, S. Personal and Business Efficiency. No previous work in psychology is 
demanded of students who elect this course. Its content is only incidentally psycho- 
logical. An exposition of the manner of interrelating purposes in a coherent scheme of 
living is followed by a study of individual equipment for carrying out these purposes. 
This includes the analysis of personality. The use of plans, programs, and mechanical 
labor-saving devices is included in the study of habit-formation. The principles 
necessary for the development of an adequate memory, and for acquiring energy and 
decision in action are discussed in detail. The relation of mental and physical rec- 
reation to efficiency is briefly touched upon. The course concludes with a lecture on 
the relation of a personal religion to personal efficiency. Assistant Professor Whitte- 
more. 9-10. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, ED, SRE.) 

S-41, S. General Psychology. An introductory course; assumes no previous study 
of the subject. The topics discussed include a comparison of the introspective and 
behavioristic schools; the nervous system and its functions; sensation; attention; 
perception; habit; memory; suggestion; and the subconscious. An introduction will 
also be made to some of the applied fields. Professor Chamberlin. 11-12. Credit, 30 
hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE.) 

S-42, S. General Psychotechnology (Applied Psychology). Open to students with- 
out previous psychological training. It covers the application of psychological 
methods of analysis and research to problems in industry, commerce, education, 
medicine, and the law. Among others the following topics are discussed: testing and 
the study of personality in industry and education, the relation of psychotherapy 
and psychoanalysis to mental hygiene, the technique of fatigue and motion study, 
morale, and the psychology of merchandising. Coherence is attained by relating 
these subject-matters to the central problem of securing the best individual for a 
given task, adjusting his environment so as to secure from him the maximum output 
consistent with his psychophysical make-up, and utilizing this output in a manner to 
benefit society, including himself, to the utmost. Assistant Professor Whittemore. 
10-11. Credit, 30 hours. (CBA, ED.) 

S-44, S. Educational Psychology. Intended primarily to fill the needs of teachers 
in service and of students preparing for educational work. A course in general psycho- 
logy or equivalent training is pre-requisite. A genetic study of mental traits is 
followed by a discussion of the educational significance of attention, interest, habit, 
memory, and similar topics. An introduction is made to the field of testing, The 
course includes also a study of the psychological principles involved in selected 
elementary and secondary school subjects. Professor Chamberlin. 10-11. Credit, 
30 hours. (CBA, CLA, CSS, ED, SRE, G.) 

See Psychology page 34. 


VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
C. Park Pressey, Assistant Professor and Supervisor of Employment. 


V-7, S. Commercial Opportunities. Lectures and discussions, with occasional out- 
side speakers. Designed to aid students in selecting the right occupation. Methods 
of self-analysis. A comparison of the main commercial occupations with the re- 
quirements, opportunities, lines of progress, etc., of each. How to distinguish be- 
tween progressive and dead-end jobs. Educational, physical, temperamental quali- 
fications. Use of trade associations, trade journals, and house organs as sources 


of information. 10-11. Credit, 30 semester hours. (CBA.) 
The Theory and Practice of Vocational Guidance. See page 36. 
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it; COURSES OFFERED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 


SHORTHAND 
Water H. Mecuter, Professor of Secretarial Studies. 


$1. Elementary Shorthand (Gregg). The principles of Gregg Shorthand, the ac- 
quisition of word signs, phrasing principles, drills in execution, outside reading, and 
slow dictation after the first few lessons. The aim is to lay a firm foundation for the 
further study and practice of the system by those expecting to become teachers of it. 
Adapted to those who have no knowledge of shorthand; but to those who have already 
studied the system through correspondence or otherwise, it is a means of acquiring 
greater skill both inapplication of principles to teaching and writing. Text Books: The 
Manual of Gregg Shorthand, Supplementary Exercises, Graded Readings, and Gregg 
Speed Studies. 9-11. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CSS, CBA, ED.) 


$2. Methods Course in Shortland (Gregg). A practical adaptation of recognized 
principles of teachings to the teaching of Gregg Shorthand. The aim is to present 
principles of the organization of classroom instruction which will assist the teacher 
in obtaining the utmost efficiency. Such subjects as methods of presentation, black- 
board illustrations, penmanship drills, correction of papers, preparation of lessons, 
co-ordination of shorthand and typewriting, methods of securing skill in writing and 
in reading, sources and selection of dictation material, and supplementary material 
thoroughly discussed. Text Books: The Manual of Gregg Shorthand, Supplementary 
Exercises in Gregg Shorthand, Gregg Speed Studies, Graded Readings in Gregg 
Shorthand. 11-1. Credit, 4 semester hours. (CSS, CBA, ED.) 


\ 


TYPEWRITING 
Miss Louise Situ, Instructor in Typewriting. 


$1. Elementary Typewriting. An intensive course in touch typewriting: rhythm 
drills for accuracy; accuracy tests; instruction in the use and care of the different 
parts of the machine. The aim of this course is to lay a thorough foundation in the 
technique of touch typewriting. Students taking this course must register for two 
hours. Fee for use of Typewriter, $2.00. Textbooks: Seven Speed Secrets—Rational 
Typewriting. 11-12. 1-2. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CSS, CBA, ED.) 


$2. Teaching Methods in Typewriting. A thorough mastery of touch typewriting; 
thythm drills for speed and accuracy; careful instruction in the use and care of the 
typewriter; suggestive outlines given for courses in typewriting in high school, with 
special emphasis placed upon the correlation of typewriting work with shorthand 
teaching. Fee for use of Typewriter, $1.00. 2-3. Credit, 2 semester hours. (CSS, 
ED.) 


ENGLISH 


Wituram L. Corsin, Professor of English. 


Victorian Poets. For description, see English $3, page 25. 
Poets of the Early Nineteenth Century. For description, see English S4, page 25. 
Literary Criticism. For description, see English S5, page 25. 
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IV. COURSES OFFERED UNDER THE AUTHORITY -Olairs 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


INSTRUCTORS 


Guy M. Wi son, Professor of Education. 

Roscor L. West, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Trenton, N. J. 

Epcar CreicutTon Hiasir, President of State Normal School, Madison, S. D. 
James CHALMERS, Principal of State Normal School, Framingham. 

Bernice Hart ey, Instructor in English and Education, Sioux City Normal School, Ia. 


AuiceE BENBow, Supervisor of Handwriting, Public Schools, Trenton, N. J. 
Ed-S1l. The Curriculum. Its administration and supervision, fundamental principles. 
and their application, examination and criticism of current courses of study. It is 
recommended that Ed-S2 be taken along with this course. Professor Wilson. 9-10. 
Credit, 2semester hours. (ED, CLA, CBA, CSS, SRE, G.) 


Ed-S2. Practicum in the Making of Curricula. Groups are guided in the actual work 
of constructing curricula. The essential psychological and other considerations in- 
volved. Emphasis on the elementary grades and junior high school work. Students 
registering for Ed-S2 are required to take course Ed-S1; the two courses given at 
consecutive hours count for four hours of degree credit. Professor Wilson. 10-11. 


Credit, 2 semester hours. (ED, CLA, CBA, CSS, SRE, G.) 


Ed-S3. Educational Measurement. Useful to school executives and teachers for a 
working knowledge of standardized tests and scales for the measurement of the 
progress of pupils. The work is conducted on a practical basis, and the necessary 
statistical knowledge is mastered as needed. Mr. West. 2-3. Credit, 2 semester 


hours) (hi Do CLAs CBA GSS: ORE tay 


Ed-S4. Measurement of Intelligence. A continuation of the course on Educational 
Measurement, with special reference to the measurement of intelligence. Group 
and individual testing, administration, teaching, interpretation; bright and slow 
pupils; re-classification of pupils. Mr. West. 3-4. Credit, 2 semester hours. 


(EDUCA GBA, CSSuskReAc) 


Ed-S5. The Junior High School. A survey of the junior high school movement in the 
United States is followed by a careful study of its underlying principles and causes, 
both social and psychological. These, in turn, give a basis for a consideration of ad- 
ministrative problems and practical applications to specific communities. Dr. 


Higbie: 11-12. Credit, 2:semester hours. @(ED, CLA; CBA; CSSESRE IG? 
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Ed-S6. Secondary School Administration. Brief historical view of and present ten- 
dencies in the development of high school education in the United States; re-or- 
ganization in the light of present day needs; objectives—general and specific; curri- 
cula and internal organization. The class is divided early into interest groups for 
detailed report on materials and methods in special subjects. Dr. Higbie. 9-10. 
Credit, 2 semester hours. (ED; CLAY CBA, CSS, SRE,G.) 

Ed-S7. School Organization and Administration. National, state, and local sys- 
tems of education. The application of proved educational theory to the administra- 
. tion of schools in city, town, and country. Dr. Chalmers. 10-11. Credit, 2 
semester hours. (ED, CLA, CBA, CSS, SRE; G.) 

Ed-S8. History of Modern Education. Educational theory and practice from Co- 
menius to the present. Emphasis on the origins and development of the school system 
of the United States. Dr. Chalmers. 9-10. Credit, 2 semester hours. (ED, 
CLA, CBA, CSS, SRE, G.) 

Ed-S9. Junior High School English. The fundamental problems of the junior high 
school English teacher,—principles underlying the selection of subject matter, the 
setting up of definite objectives, the methods of presenting the material and the check- 
ing up of results. Emphasis on the oral as well as the written composition. An at- 
tempt is made to suggest what and how much can be done in junior high school 
English and the means of attaining the standards set up. A plan for motivating 
both oral and written composition of junior high school English is presented and 
criticised. Miss Hartley. 10-11. Credit, 2 semester hours. (ED, CLA, CBA, 
CSS, SRE.) 
Ed-S10. Handwriting I. The primary purpose of this course is to improve the stu- 
dent’s writing on blackboard and paper. Instruction in the theory and practice of 
handwriting, with attention to individual difficulties, their causes and remedies. 
This course is a prerequisite for Handwriting IJ. Miss Benbow. 10-11. Credit, 
l semester hour. (ED, CBA.) 

Ed-S11. Handwriting II. The teaching and supervision of handwriting, psychology 
and pedagogy of handwriting, methods of teaching, special teaching, supervision, 
tests and measurements, plans, and courses of study. Students enrolling in this 
course must take Handwriting I or meet a standard of handwriting set by the in- 


structor: Miss Benbow. 11-12. Credit, 2 semester hours. - (ED, CBA.) 
Additional Courses in Other Departments Designed Primarily for Teachers: 
Educational Psychology. See S-44, S, page 42. 

Educational Sociology. See Sociology S82, page 34. 

Training Course for Teachers of French. See French S4, page 27. 

The Teaching of Latin. See Latin S1, page 30. 

Physics for Teachers of General Science. See Physics S4, page 34. 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping. See A-101, S, page 38. 

Journalism $1. See page 41. 

School Music Methods. See Music S4, page 31. 

High School Music. See Music S7, page 32. 

Normal Course in Piano Teaching. See Music S8, page 32. 


Courses for Kindergarten and Primary Grade Teachers. See pages 46 and 4/7. 
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ANNE L. PAGE MEMORIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 
June 30—August 12 
Affiliated with 


Boston University Summer Session, 1924 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION 


Executive Committee 


Lucy WuHeeExock, Head of the Wheelock School, Boston. 

Caro.inE D. ABorn, Director of Kindergartens, Boston. 

Henry W. Ho.tmes, A.M., Dean of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. 

Artuur H. Witpe, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education, Boston University. 

ArtHur O. Norton, A.M., -Professor of the History and Principles of Education, 
Wellesley College, Gratanan 


Instructors 


Evia Rut Boyce, Supervisor of Kindergartens, Pittsburgh, Pa.; ; President of the 
International Kindergarten Union, 1924. 

Matitpa M. Remy, Director of the Page Memorial Kindergarten; Lecturer, De- 
partment of Education, Wellesley College. 

MarcaretTtTa R. Vooruess, Head of the Lower School, Beaver Country Day School, 
Brookline, Mass. 


Demonstration Teachers 


Awna A. Kineman, B.A., Instructor in Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten, 
Worcester, Mass., State Normal School. 

Marjorie Hoimes, Demonstration Teacher, Wheelock School, Boston, Mass. 

Grapys L. Apsueap, Teacher of Group I, Park School, Baltimore, Md. 


Enrolment and Credits 


The School is not open to students who have had no experience in teaching, or to 

beginners in the study of kindergarten and first grade problems. 

This School offers four courses, which may be taken together as a unit. Course 
3 may be taken with any two other courses, or, by special permission, with one other 
course; but it may not be taken alone. 

These courses are planned for experienced kindergarteners, for teachers of Grade 
I, for supervisors of kindergartens, and for teachers in other fields who wish to pursue 
advanced study of the problems connected with the kindergarten and the primary 
grades. 
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Students who complete their work satisfactorily will receive credits toward the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education at Boston University School of Education, 
as follows: 


TT WER LEP eI ere geek, cdl Ns es, Pa ee Two semester hours 

yg Laat PR ae eA age Aare oh) a hae mn rn ee Two semester hours 

ENE Nai a Te hdd Coy ts Be a ed es See Von hte One semester hour 

Ret eR Pe eer ite eh A.) ee Dem eS Ae Two semester hours 
Courses 


PMS1. Current Problems of the Kindergarten. Miss Boyce. Five hours a week. 
Credit, 2 hours. 


PMS2. Primary Education: the methods, materials and objectives of the first 
grade. Iive hours a week. Credit, 2 hours. Miss Remy. 


PMS3. Supervised Observation and Discussion of Kindergarten and First Grade 
Teaching. Miss Boyce, Miss Remy. Five hours a week. Credit, 1 hour. 

Demonstration classes will be conducted daily by Anna A. Kingman, B.A., 
Director of the Kindergarten Department, Worcester, Mass., State Normal School; 
Marjorie Holmes, Demonstration Teacher, Wheelock School, Boston, Mass.; and 
Gladys L. Adshead, Teacher of Group I, Park School, Baltimore, Md. 


PMS4. Progressive Education: Its Principles and Problems, with special reference 
to the Lower School. Five hours a week. Credit, 2 hours. Miss Voorhees. 

Special Lectures are given from time to time, without extra charge on Eurhyth- 
mics, Folk Lore, and other topics connected with the regular courses. 


Classes and Tuition 


These courses are given at the Anne L. Page Memorial Kindergarten, in Wellesley. 
The four courses, taken together, will occupy the entire time of the student. The 
Wellesley College Library is available for reading. 


Fee for the four courses........ RRC orn ere an ays aan hy ee le tl. SZ $50.00 
eestor set na Or tL WOLOLETS Uae eth cre de tis Ue Fis eels eo lee ela ee $35.00 
Peator Course > anuccne Ot hers eiri ceteris eee a tae hci eek cd ee $27.50 


N.B. This school opens on Monday, June 30, one week earlier than the regular 
Summer Session of Boston University. The term is six and one-half weeks. It ends on 
Tuesday, August 12. 

An illustrated circular, giving full information, will be sent on request. Address, 
Professor Arthur O. Norton, 12 Appleby Road, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
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BLANK FOR PRELIMINARY REGISTRATION 


The Director of the Summer Session will appreciate the assistance of any who 
will fill out the blank below and send it to him at an early date. Such preliminary 
registration, while not binding in any way, will be taken as an indication of intention 
to register as a student in the Summer Session of 1924. 
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Copies of the Bulletin of the Summer Session may be sent to the following:— 


NAME ADDRESS 


Please detach this form and mail to Professor A. H. RICE, 
Boston University, 688 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


MAP SHOWING LOCATIONS OF 


THE DEPARTMENTS 
AND OTHER POINTS OF INTEREST 


Arts, Graduate School, Summer 
Session and General Offices. 


19 or 
7 Boston University, College of Secre- 
tarial Science. ! 
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Bulletins published thirty-five times a year by 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
January, 3 numbers; February, 2; March, 3; April, 3; 
May, 3; June, 3; July, 4; August, 2; September, 3; 
October 3; November, 3; December, 3. 


